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EDUCATION.* 
BY THE EDITOR. 


*,* This article is written in the third person singular, because of the interest 
which the writer takes in its contents, and because it refers to an essay of his con- 
tained in another work—recently published by the Central Society of Education. 


Tue readers of the Montuty Macazive cannot have failed to perceive 
that the aim of its editor has been to blend the practical and theoreti- 
cal—to present at once principles and facts. He has aimed at this in 
all that he has written, and particularly in his ‘‘ Essay on the Means of 
elevating the Character of the Educator,” lately published as one of 
the prize Essays on the subject by the Central Society of Education. 
He was, therefore, much surprised when in the critique on that volume 
contained in a recent number of Tarr’s Macazrve, he found the opi- 
nion boldly stated that the public had gained nothing in a practical 
point of view by its appearance. Leaving each essayist to fight his 
own battle, the present writer is prepared to contend that his own 
essay is eminently practical, and he resumes the argument now with 
the full desire of carrying it into practical operation. 

Not only the old world, but the new, has become fully impressed with 
the important nature of education. In America it is a topic of in- 
tense interest. We have, for instance, now lying before us an oration 
in which it is boldly declared that Education must eventually substitute 
government.t 

“Union,” says the orator, ‘‘is the leading tendency of this age. 
Individuals, families, states and nations, are drawing nearer to each 
other. Every where, mankind are coming to discern more clearly 
that they have but one interest, and to feel more intensely that they 
are heirs of one hope, and brothers of one blood. On the other hand, 
and in consequence, chiefly, of this increased attraction, governments, 





* Expediency and Means of Elevating the Profession of the Educator in the 
Public Estimation. By John A. Heraud, Esq. author of ‘‘The Judgement of the 


Flood,’’ ‘* Oration on Coleridge,’’ &c. 
+ An Oration, pronounced before the Citizens of Bangor, on the fourth of July, 


1838. The sixty-second anniversary of Anierican Independence. By Frederic H. 
Hedge. Published at the request of the City Government. 
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in the most civilized parts of the world, are gradually growing weaker, 
and will continue to grow weaker, just in proportion as mankind are 
united among themselves; for the very obvious reason, that strong 
governments are not needed where such union exists. It is only be- 
cause mankind are not perfectly united among themselves, that 
governments are needed at all. A perfect state of society would be 
one, in which friendly agreement should be the only rule. Things 
which cohere of themselves, require not that they should be tied—and 
whenever society shall have attained that perfect union to which hu- 
man culture is constantly tending, there will be no government but 
Education.” 

If this be true—and the present weakness of our own government 
more than testifies to the fact—-how important is education—how 
doubly important then that every proposition relative to it should be 
eminently practical. Whether this be true or not of the state, it has 
been true of the church ever since the right of private judgement was 
instituted. But on this subject two quotations, from the prize essay 
which gives rise to this paper, are here expedient. 

‘« The study of continental literature is necessary for any man whose 
profession requires him to trace the workings and the tendencies of 
opinion from time to time, with its state in the era in which he lives 
himself. More has been done in the way of destruction, and more is 
desirable and desired in the way of restoration, in the present, than 
probably in any other age of the world. The mind, unqualified to 
thread the mazes of this wonderous labyrinth, and to declare the 
specific locale of the object inquired after, is yet wanting in the re- 
quisite clue for the instruction of others. The history of modern litera- 
ture is a storehouse of moral, psychical, and mental facts, such as the 
world has never before possessed. The genius of modern composi- 
tion, moreover, being the opposite of the ancient, rigorously rejecting, 
as much as that required, the symbolical style, the secret ome of the 
soul and spirit are laid bare for investigation with ruthless and bold 
indifference. There is now no robe in which filial piety can conceal a 
parent’s nakedness, no veil to hide the sanctuary from profane’eyes, no 
crypt or ark to enshrine the law and the covenant, no hieroglyphic 
cherubim, but all is literal, exposed, common, intelligibly enounced. 
The ministers of protestantism are neither mediators nor priests; but 
every man stands face to face with time and with eternity, to make 
whatever he can of the things of both, and be a revelation to himself. 
No visible authority of interpretation, no embodied agent of absolution, 
no temporal head of religious opinion, no judge, no advocate; every 
man now stands forth, stript in in the arena, valued more for what he 
is than for the office to which he would pretend or may have been 
1 poy Our literature shows man in this undefined position, in 
all his littleness, in all his weakness ; or, if such be, in all his great- 
ness, and in all his strength. He may be contemplated in both ;—in 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Kant, Klopstock, Wieland, Werner, Richter, 
Novalis, Schiller, Goethe, Byron, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, 
Chateaubriand, Cousin, Beranger, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Georges 
Sand, and in others whose minds are reflected from or in the opinions 
of the time. Egotism is now the law of the belles lettres—in poem 
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and in essay, in biography and autobiography; no disguise, no mys- 
ticism, any longer prevails, but the stern, personal fact stands out, 
whether to appal or to attract. Ignorance of these particulars cannot 
fail of leading a man into not only absurd, but mischievous errors. 
The want, however, of the intellectual enlargement that may be thus 
produced, is the main evil ; to avoid which, no pains should be spared, 
no time or attention grudged.”’ 

‘“‘ I have already spoken of the value of history and of the tradition 
that precedes it, and is concurrent with it. Since the opposition 
which exists between the two has become of religious and political im- 
portance, it is necessary to cultivate the gift which this discovery has 
brought along with it, and which is generally called the right of private 
judgement, by which every man is required (for every right involves a 
duty) either to decide the controversy, or to reconcile the differences 
which it involves, if not for others, yet for himself. The educator must 
teach both himself and his pupil to exercise both this right and this 
duty with proper discretion. The power they comprehend is an awful 
thing to be entrusted with, throwing the whole responsibility upon every 
individual, which previously was more than shared with an express 
order of men, publicly appointed to lead the faith and direct the con- 
sciences of the community. This sacred responsibility is now pressed 
on every member of the social body who needs, in consequence, all 
that can surely give him self-reliance, by edifying it on the true founda- 
tions. 

‘* Thus led into the region of philosophy, a field of astonishing 
magnitude now claims the teacher’s examination ; one, however, which 
I should recommend to be traversed rather by Being than by knowing. 
I mean not to assert that the educator should be willingly ignorant of 
Coleridge and Brown, and Stewart and Locke, and the two Bacons, or 
that he should remain purposely unacquainted with Aristotle and Plato 
—far from it. But I mean that he should take such care of his moral 
life as would support his intellect in the condition of a pure and un- 
troubled glass that cleanly reflects the images that stand before it. If 
no turbid passion—no resentment—no remorse—cloud and pollute 
the mirror from within,—the understanding and senses of man will all 
the more readily perceive, and all the better judge, whereas if these 
torments of the human soul be permitted to steam up, as from ‘a hell 
of waters,’ and obscure its surface with the mists and fogs of'a troubled 
bosom, the faculties of perception and judgement will become false 


‘media of apprehension, and fatally modify the appearances of objects. 


‘** Philosophy, in its highest aims and results, unites itself with re- 
ligion ; one of the precepts of which is that he who does what it re- 
quires, shall know of the doctrines that proceed from its authority, and, 
as it were by an inward oracle, determine their truth and original in 
the light and the evidence of a spiritual interpretation. Argument this 
of high appeal in favour of the expediency, at least, of regarding the 
sources and tendencies of moral action, if we would regulate with effect 
the amount and direction of intellectual knowledge. I am bold, there- 
fore, to avouch that a proper understanding of philosophy is facilitated 
by a student’s attention to the essential elements and laws of morals, 


and a submission to the precepts and maxims that practically flow 
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from the recognition.of the divine commands in the conscience, and 
its records in all ages of the world. 

‘< All writers on educational discipline insist much on the habit of at- 
tention; none, however, enough on this of moral attention, out of 
which the mental will easily and almost unconsciously evolve itself. 
‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and all other things shall be added 
unto you.’ Habits of inattention proceed from defect in early educa- 
tion, and the non-observance of the moral department, as almost uni- 
versal, is the principal occasion of the deficiency, or rather the de- 
ficiency itself.” 

The most practical of all points then is to rear the pupil to self- 
government, both as a religious and a political being. Prior, how- 
ever, to the education of the pupil, that of the master is necessary. 
This is proposed to be effected by means of a Normal Scnoot. 

For the teacher of a general school, talent is expedient—for the 
Founder of Normal Education, Genius is absolutely required. 

‘« Such a man of genius as I now contemplate, must be one ac- 
cording to the most enlarged scope of the term; he must not only 
be possessed of genius intellectually but morally. He must not be a 
man whose conception of education is satisfied with providing for the 
different branches of knowledge; he must require that their con- 
nexion with the stem shall be maintained, so that the normal pupil may 
handle the living boughs, bearing leaf and blossom on the tree, and 
not sapless twigs separated from the root and trunk. He will not be 
content with dead logomachies—with theories, with systems, with 
manipulative processes, with analytic guesses, with verbal articula- 
tions, with empiricism learned or unlearned ; but will appeal, in all 
cases, to the law and to the testimony, referring every fact and word, 
as a sign, to an idea, and every idea to a ‘ mandament eterne,’ as the 
normal form of creation, generating, inspiring, and ruling. Such an 
one will endeavour to evoke the yet dormant spirit of Christianity ; 
and, in the glorious possibilities of its awaking, will provide for an 
academy that shall more than equal the best of the schools of Greece, 
and include whatever Platonist and Stoic could imagine or desire, with 
more than they ever dared expect—the sanction of Divinity itself. 

‘« It seems to the writer that such a man, acting in the spirit of his 
Divine Master, will look for little, and need less, aid from the mighty 
and the opulent. I can imagine him selecting from the orphans of 
our workhouses, healthy and promising youths of both sexes, from 
twelve to fourteen* years of age, and rearing them, by an all-inclusive 
method of education, into stature and strength fit for the work. He 
would find in such otherwise outcasts of society, individuals whose 
only interest would lie in their self-devotion to the duties, and the 
labours, prescribed by the design and intention, and final cause, of 
the establishment. Seven + years would make of pupils such as these 
first-rate educators, whose character and subsistence would depend on 
their proficiency alone, and who would only be held in estimation 
euaiiling as they were qualified for the office for which they had 





* “The adjudicator of these Essays margins this proposition,—‘ four to seven.’ ”’ 
+ ‘‘ And this,—‘ fourteen.’ These suggestions deserve consideration.” 
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been prepared. Sublime benevolence! Such an act as the initiative 
proceeding of such an institution would appeal to the charities of all 
Christian hearts. Private donations and parliamentary grants would 
follow without further effort. Attracted, at first, by the philanthropic 
spectacle into attention, the national importance of the project, and 
the general benefit accruing to the community from directing the 
efforts of a class of persons generally abandoned to doubtful pursuits 
to purposes of the noblest utility, would, at length, become irresistibly 
demonstrative, evident, and exemplary. 

** Such a man of genius as is now contemplated, will proceed with 
faith and hope for his celestial leaders and guardians in all his under- 
takings. _Tempted by no doubts, warped by no suspicions, he will 
trust in all generous impulses, confide in all magnanimous motives, 
and thoroughly believe in God’s blessing on all gracious purposes. 
He will, therefore, suffer no charge of enthusiasm, no impeachment 
of fanaticism, no accusation of extravagance, to stop him in the pro- 
secution of a grand idea—such, for instance, as the preceding para- 
graph attempts to embody. Supported by the rectitude of his inten- 
tions, and a consciousness of the Divine presence, he will feel his 
vocation sure, his walk safe, his duty well defined, and his desires 
supremely sanctioned. 

** Thus protected, thus animated, the man of genius, nevertheless, 
will not proudly deem himself exclusively gifted; he will recognise 
the attribute as rightfully the common property of man, though some 
by accident may be deprived of the means of cultivating it, and as 
potentially existing in the large majority: he will, therefore, look on 
all the human family as brethren, and partakers of the gift in which 
he shines as an elder son of the Universal Parent. All the tribes of 
men are to him children of genius, and from every man he will expect 
indications of genial aptitude, and esteem them as earnests of great 
promise. He will endeavour to unfold ‘ the high capacious powers’ 
that lie involved in the human being. But it is probable that, in each 
individual pupil, he will be contented with cultivating one art or one 
science only, in a prerogative manner. ‘ Art is long, and life is short ;’ 
it is, therefore, not likely that there should be many capable of excel- 
ling in many studies. In one thing one person may become eminent, 
but a general acquaintance with the outlying domain of knowledge is, 
in addition, highly expedient. The particular pursuit will’ be better 
understood by an enlargement of the information beyond its exact 
boundaries.. In a word, one thing should be attended to and well 
learned; all other things should be looked at and sported with. One 
must be made the. business of life, the other should variously occupy 
its leisure. 

‘“‘ The man of genius has equal reverence for women and childhood; 
he fails not to perceive how suited each is for the other in the relation 
of tutor and pupil. No man can sympathize with a child’s feelings so 
truly—so intimately as woman; he is deficient in the kindness which 
in her overflows; from her heart she pours out nourishment to the 
infant mind which man’s intellect in vain attempts to supply; nay, he 
wants for himself that milk of kindness which he would impart ; it is 
his greatest need, without it he is comfortless; it is not his to give, 
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but to receive for his own solace ; and equally to him and to the child 
it must be communicated by woman. No education from which the 
mother, virtually or actually, is excluded, can suffice and satisfy; no 
education can be normal in which woman has no part; for without 
her, though the understanding may be brought out, the will, which 
yields not to hard and harsh motives, but to soft and inviting spontanei- 
ties—which does not and cannot respond to mere intellectual teach- 
ing, but answers only to sympathetic persuasions, must remain com- 
paratively dormant. Weak are all intellectual efforts, however pure ; 
impotent’ as a principle is the understanding, in ree mane with the 
vitalizing will that shows itself in a certain flow of soul—an ever- 
murmuring and gushing love. A fountain of sentiment and affection 
is the heart of woman, a well of sympathy and a spring of feeling ; 
and these, in their flow, will seek and find the correspondent sources 
and tendencies in the bosom of the pupil, rushing and mingling, and, 
in blended union, strengthening and accelerating each other, until a 
mutual influence is irresistibly established. Man may excellently con- 
trive, and modify, and govern the external arrangement arid inter- 
course of society ; but it belongs to woman to give life to those myste- 
rious emotions of which, while they spiritually communicate, it can be 
truly said, that ‘ deep answereth unto deep,’ though not, as in the 
outer world, in the storm of passion, but in the calm and unclouded 
ether of interior consciousness. From the cradle to the coffin, to her 
belongs the province of internal feeling—she reigns not over but in 
the human bosom ; and still she maintains this prerogative, though 
man do much to degrade her, both by commission and omission :— 
though much she languish and perish for want of genuine exercise, 
still is she the priestess of love and the angel of life. 
‘‘The man of genius will, therefore, perceive at once the strong 
expediency of educating the sexes together, whatever prejudices may 
ss the minds of the ignorant and profane against it. His mind, 
however, will be readily inventive of the form of law, in consistence 
with liberty, that will be required according to the exigencies of time 
and place, and the emergencies of particular occasions. Many of 
these will war against the thorough and immediate working-out of his 
plan; but he will feel and act on the principle, that whenever the 
accidents of the social life operate against divine laws, it is society 
that must needs alter its arrangements, as the decrees of the Most 
High are not susceptible of change. In proportion as society im- 
proves in civilization has man increased in respect for woman; and 
the advantage of her co-operation in the practice of education is so 
great, that, whatever distinction society may yet recognise between 
the rights of the sexes, her authority in a normal school permits of no 
diminution—admits of no superior. There are spiritual desires which 
only she can gratify, and without which the mental and moral nature 
of a human being remains incomplete. Both as pupil and as teacher, 
the principles of truly normal education require the female; a rational 
union of the sexes working together for an end divine in itself, and by 
means the best calculated in the world for the promotion of the virtues 
of both. 
** It is as a moral teacher that the woman’s services will be most 
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valuable ; for is she not emphatically the moral teacher of the race ? 
why not then of a school? The perception of beauty in a virtuous 
female has a moral charm for the eye of youth, that nothing can ex- 
ceed. Men work better in the peculiarly intellectual and physical 
worlds, but women are superior in moral tact and discrimination. 
Women should be permitted, both by example and precept, to be the 
moral teacher of a truly normal school. Christian morals taught by 
female lips. cease to be syllogistic disputations, and become at once 
living principles, receiving illustration not only in the pictures of 
fancy, and the moving shapes of strong imagination, but in the affec- 
tionate reality, true loving-kindness, good-will, and well-being, which 
live in woman. Nothing merely representative, but all is essential, 
voluntary, benevolent, in the character and conduct of a genuine 
woman. That the correspondent virtues may spring up and be nur- 
tured in the normal pupil, female companionship is indispensable. 
‘It is not good for man to be alone.’ There are certain faculties in 
man which cannot receive developement at all without female agency ; 
thereby will, in the form of love, pure, undefiled, and virgin, is educed ; 
and without it, the pe power remains in abeyance. But thus 
educed, kindliness, sympathy, the affections and the feelings, are 
quickened in the human bosom ; and many otherwise excellent schools 
have failed from the want of the moral sentiments that can only be 
thus instilled. The intellectual man is hard, unkind, disputative; nay, 
his morality is severe ; but that of woman is gentle as herself, bland, 
persuasive, soft, and glowing.and good. 

“‘ The man of genius will apportion his means to his ends. As his 
end will be to exhibit and bring forth integral humanity in both sexes, 
he will provide for its three-fold nature, as moral, intellectual, and 
physical. Now, no single individual will be able to act in all these 
capacities on an entire school. Having provided for the moral de- 
partment, he will confide the intellectual to the intellectual teacher, 
and the physical to him who has made the senses, with their organs 
and uses, his chief study. Nevertheless, of all three orders of teachers, 
intellectuality and morality must be required, and each will be ex- 
pected to attend all the classes of which the school is composed. But, 
in reference to that which he is designed to impart, he must be him- 
self especially qualified ; for if a mathematician be required to teach 
mathematics, is it not reasonable that a just man should be-demanded 
to teach justice, a wise man to teach wisdom, a loving nature to teach 
love ? 

‘* Of all qualifications, the man of genius wanted for the initiator 
of normal schools will most manifest the sublime attribute of love. 
He will shine with amiability, he will glow with charity; verily, he 
will show that he has sucked milk from the fount of human kindness, 
at the breasts of his mother. None shall doubt that the man of genius 
was ‘one of woman born ;’ and in the exercise of that divine bene- 
ficence whereby he shall be gloriously distinguished, he ‘ will suffer 
long and be kind, he will envy not, vaunt not himself, be not puffed 
up, shall not behave himself unseemly, seek not his own, be not easily 
provoked, think no evil, rejoice not in iniquity, but rejoice in the 
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truth, bear all things, believe all things, hope all things, endure all 
things.’”’ 

Such is the practical and practicable plan proposed for a normal 
school. In other parts of the same essa stem of education, both 
a priori and a posteriori, is set forth, oe ‘shall be given in an abridged 
form in the present article. But first of all, what shall be done with 
this plan? It is clear that a personal initiation is wanting. The 
author, therefore, has determined to take it upon himself. And it is 
his object, in this paper, tc invite the opulent and generous to forward 
to him their names and subscriptions, that he may carry the plan for- 
ward in the following manner. 

Previous to the establishment of the normal institution, he now 
proposes an ‘‘ ExpERIMENTAL NorMAL Scuoot.” This school he sug- 
gests shall be opened for the education of the sexes in general; the 

rofits of it, and the subscriptions made to it, being applicable to the 
institution hereafter, for the Normal Education of Orphans of both 
sexes—such as are described in the preceding quotation. The Nor- 
mal Education itself comes next to be considered. 

‘¢To secure the results of Normal Education, the end must be de- 
pended on rather than the means. This end must be openly declared, 
unprejudiced by association with the sordid subject of pecuniary re- 
compense. The means to be employed being moral culture—to 
produce or encourage vital fruition is the end. A Christian education 
will tolerate no inferior purpose, no less elevated method. A Christian 
child born of Christian parents is, as it were, regenerate from its very 
conception ; and, in such sense, may be said to be accompanied with 


a connate Redeemer at its birth. Wrong and contumely is done to 
such a being, if forced into unworthy conditions, and conducted to an 
eee end. We should seek to make the world what it ought to 


if only to surround the new-born infant with the requisite facilities 
to its fit od full:developement. 

‘‘ The supremacy of Conscience is now so confessedly established 
in every moral theory of any mark, that to insist more on the desira- 
bleness of its early developement is needless. Beware, however, lest 
its developement proceed negatively only: 1 mean, by the perception 
and denunciation of wrong rather than by the practice and illustration 
of right. Left to itself, the method of conscience is purely affirmative, 
_ and simply affectionate: it evolves itself as love, not as law. Not 
until it is violated and offended, it becomes prohibitory and legal. 
Until then the will and it (the spirit of the will) move in amiable ac- 
cord and concurrence, and thereby the liberty of both is assured : but 
the will becoming active in the understanding, is straight limited and 
bound in and to the forms and objects of a sciential sphere—(a prison 
wide as the universe, yet a prison, with its wards conceptive and ex- 
ceptive!) Our prime concern, in the education of children, should be 
to maintain them in the innocence that is previous to knowledge as 
long as possible. The system of making a knowing child is fatal to the 
individual, and injurious to society. Seek first to make a good child, 
so when knowledge comes, in the inevitable order of Providence, meet- 
ing with a ‘conscience undefiled,’ it will be so far incapable of com- 
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municating evil that it will be itself qualified, whatever its previous 
nature, by the attributes of the recipient.” 

The author prefers the synthetical method of study, though he 
rejects not the analytic, where expedient. In particular, he is desirous 
of connecting the gradual evolutions of moral growth, and of com- 
pleting the union that should ene subsist between the Conscience, 
the Will, and the Reason of every human being. 

‘*The educator who is forming his character, must see himself in 
his future pupil; whatever he will find wrong in him, already exists 
in himself. He must bring his own baser nature into subjection to his 
higher ; and in undertaking this task, let him recollect, that he is only 
doing what every man ought to do at some period of his life; and that 
therefore, he is but performing an ordinary duty, which it would be 
disgraceful to omit. 

‘‘The heaven-descended ‘know thyself!’ is a law, to which the 
educator should be profoundly obedient, if he would succeed in the 
task of self-formation. The workman must become acquainted with 
his materials and implements, else his work will have little chance of 
proper execution, That he might know something of himself, we have 
set before him a picture of himself. The pupil we have drawn, may 
serve as a mirror in which he may behold his own reflection. 

‘‘ That man is a being capable of self-knowledge, is the great pre- 
rogative by which he is supposed to be distinguished from all other 
visible creatures ; and his capacity of personal intelligence constitutes 
the highest faculty that he manifests. By Consciousness, man learns 
to apprehend distinctions and differences—he sets things at a distance 
from him, and even distinguishes between himself and his thoughts ; 
but by Conscience he first gains a perception of himself as a spiritual 
entity, and therein lays the ground of the separation which he is after- 
wards able to recognise. Retaining its elevation as a pure immaterial 
power, whatever it acts is performed in a sphere of liberty, in which, 
while a man abides, he is a free agent, however his body may be 
bound. Here, and here only, is to be recognised that freedom of the 
Will of which so much has been written, but so little understood. 
That freedom still maintained, those perceptions of the infinite and 
eternal continue, which, even after its loss, still haunt the mind as the 
ghosts of absent intuitions, under the denomination of ideas. The 
infinite and eternal are none other than the sphere of liberty in which 
the undegraded will is enabled to act; its perceptions are only the 
sense of exerted freedom, and the specific degree and measure in which 
the privilege is exercised receives the name of Reason. According to 
its developement, and in proportion to its capacity, and no further, are 
we enabled to judge of things, whether in time or out of it. 

‘“‘The faculties by which we converse with the physical world, are 
dim copies and faint resemblances of these. Accordingly, we find the 
Reason, in its action with material objects, applying the same ideas to 
them which are only true in their strict sense of immaterial objects ; 
or rather, of that one image in which the soul reflects herself. In the 
application of such ideas to temporal experiences, science commences. 
These ideas, however, being proved to be of incomprehensible compass, 
and each of them inclusive of the whole possible amount of experience, 
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truth, bear all things, believe all things, hope all things, endure all 
things.’”’ 

Such is the practical and practicable plan proposed for a normal 
school. In other parts of the same essay, a system of education, both 
a priori and a posteriori, is set forth, “ v shall be given in an abridged 
form in the present article. But first of all, what shall be done with 
this plan? It is clear that a personal initiation is wanting. The 
author, therefore, has determined to take it upon himself. And it is 
his object, in this paper, to invite the opulent and generous to forward 
to him their names and subscriptions, that he may carry the plan for- 
ward in the following manner. 

Previous to the establishment of the normal institution, he now 
proposes an ‘“‘ ExPERIMENTAL NorMAL Scuoot,” This school he sug- 
gests shall be opened for the education of the sexes in general; the 
profits of it, and the subscriptions made to it, being applicable to the 
institution hereafter, for the Normal Education of Orphans of both 
sexes—such as are described in the preceding quotation. The Nor- 
mal Education itself comes next to be considered. 

‘To secure the results of Normal Education, the end must be de- 
pended on rather than the means. This end must be openly declared, 
unprejudiced by association with the sordid subject of pecuniary re- 
compense. The means to be employed being moral culture—to 
produce or encourage vital fruition is the end. A Christian education 
will tolerate no inferior purpose, no less elevated method. A Christian 
child born of Christian parents is, as it were, regenerate from its very 
conception ; and, in such sense, may be said to be accompanied with 
a connate Redeemer at its birth. Wrong and contumely is done to 
such a being, if forced into unworthy conditions, and conducted to an 
unworthy end. We should seek to make the world what it ought to 

be, if m to surround the new-born infant with the requisite facilities 
: its fit ae full:developement. 

‘‘ The supremacy of Conscience is now so confessedly established 
in every moral theory of any mark, that to insist more on the desira- 
bleness of its early developement is needless. Beware, however, lest 
its developement proceed negatively only: I mean, by the perception 
and denunciation of wrong rather than by the practice and illustration 
of right. Left to itself, the method of conscience is purely affirmative, 


_ and simply affectionate: it evolves itself as love, not as law. Not 


until it is violated and offended, it becomes prohibitory and legal. 
Until then the will and it (the spirit of the will) move in amiable ac- 
cord and concurrence, and thereby the liberty of both is assured : but 
the will becoming active in the understanding, is straight limited and 
bound in and to the forms and objects of a sciential sphere—(a prison 
wide as the universe, yet a prison, with its wards conceptive and ex- 
ceptive!) Our prime concern, in the education of children, should be 
to maintain them in the innocence that is previous to knowledge as 
long as possible. The system of making a knowing child is fatal to the 
individual, and injurious to society. Seek first to make a good child, 
so when knowledge comes, in the inevitable order of Providence, meet- 
ing with a ‘conscience undefiled,’ it will be so far incapable of com- 
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municating evil that it will be itself qualified, whatever its previous 
nature, by the attributes of the recipient.” 

The author prefers the synthetical method of study, though he 
_— not the analytic, where expedient. In particular, he is desirous 
of connecting the gradual evolutions of moral growth, and of com- 
pleting the union that should om subsist between the Conscience, 
the Will, and the Reason of every human being. 

‘‘The educator who is forming his character, must see himself in 
his future pupil; whatever he will find wrong in him, already exists 
in himself. He must bring his own baser nature into subjection to his 
higher ; and in undertaking this task, let him recollect, that he is only 
doing what every man ought to do at some period of his life; and that 
therefore, he is but performing an ordinary duty, which it would be 
disgraceful to omit. 

‘‘The heaven-descended ‘know thyself!’ is a law, to which the 
educator should be profoundly obedient, if he would succeed in the 
task of self-formation. The workman must become acquainted with 
his materals and implements, else his work will have little chance of 
proper execution, That he might know something of himself, we have 
set before him a picture of himself. The pupil we have drawn, may 
serve as a mirror in which he may behold his own reflection. 

‘‘ That man is a being capable of self-knowledge, is the great pre- 
rogative by which he is supposed to be distinguished from all other 
visible creatures ; and his capacity of personal intelligence constitutes 
the highest faculty that he manifests. By Consciousness, man learns 
to apprehend distinctions and differences—he sets things at a distance 
from him, and even distinguishes between himself and his thoughts ; 
but by Conscience he first gains a perception of himself as a spiritual 
entity, and therein lays the ground of the separation which he is after- 
wards able to recognise. Retaining its elevation as a pure immaterial 
power, whatever it acts is performed in a sphere of liberty, in which, 
while a man abides, he is a free agent, however his body may be 
bound. Here, and here only, is to be recognised that freedom of the 
Will of which so much has been written, but so little understood. 
That freedom still maintained, those perceptions of the infinite and 
eternal continue, which, even after its loss, still haunt the mind as the 
ghosts of absent intuitions, under the denomination of ideas. The 
infinite and eternal are none other than the sphere of liberty in which 
the undegraded will is enabled to act; its perceptions are only the 
sense of exerted freedom, and the specific degree and measure in which 
the privilege is exercised receives the name of Reason. According to 
its developement, and in proportion to its capacity, and no further, are 
we enabled to judge of things, whether in time or out of it. 

‘The faculties by which we converse with the physical world, are 
dim copies and faint resemblances of these. Accordingly, we find the 
Reason, in its action with material objects, applying the same ideas to 
them which are only true in their strict sense of immaterial objects ; 
or rather, of that one image in which the soul reflects herself. In the 
application of such ideas to temporal experiences, science commences. 
These ideas, however, being proved to be of incomprehensible compass, 
and each of them inclusive of the whole possible amount of experience, 
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it was soon instinctively felt to be desirable, in the domain of natural 
philosophy, to abate somewhat of their dignity and amplitude; in a 
word, to reduce them to the form of conceptions, which, by ascertain- 
ing their boundaries in relation to sensible objects, of course, admitted 
of exceptions. Such are the rules which are proper to the different 
sciences, and by which both the phenomena and the laws which govern 
them are equally summoned within the judicature of the human 
Understanding. 

“Science, thus brought down to the level of limited objectivity, 
composed of conceptions and exceptions, and mainly occupied with 
defining the differences of things, becomes less and less abstract in its 
effects ; and, with some, will result in the mere study of phenomena. 
This is a state of mind to be avoided; and from which, though nothing 
can be hoped, yet a narrow sectarianism is to be dreaded, as trouble- 
some in philosophy as it is inconvenient in religion. 

‘* Such a mind will occupy itself with the bare utilities of the sensible 
life, and will never even attempt invasion into the province of taste.— 
Sectarianism, in all its forms, is fatal to taste; it interferes with the 
sentiment of beauty that so peculiarly belongs to the benevolent affec- 
tions. The sense of unity is disturbed by it, and therewith that of 
beauty : the rose is no longer beautiful, whose petals are scattered on 
the ground. The educator, if he be not a man of genius, must never- 
theless be a man of taste; this is indispensable to him whose duty it 
will be to form the tastes of others; if he cannot produce, he must 
have sufficient susceptibility to appreciate. He should cultivate the 
pleasure that arises from ascertaining the relations of natural objects, 
which, as the truest philosophy informs us, are all of an intellectual 
kind. Thus lifted beyond the mere arena of the senses, the under- 
standing begins to appreciate the life of things, and to be recognised 
itself as an ideal bond of connexion between the appearance and its 
substantial cause, having also a reality in the truth of being. Thus, 
at once, the soul of beauty and its material form greet the astonished 
inquirer, and make him happy with their united attractions. 

** Works of art should be contemplated in the light of principles by 
which the unity of each may impress the mind with a feeling of plea- 
surable discovery. An excellent volume has lately been written on 
the connexion between the sciences, the delight in the perusal of which 
proceeds from the sense of a universal unity which it induces; there 
is, likewise, a similar unity of all the arts. The drama, when well- 
conducted, is capable of finely expressing this unity, for in it the 
plastic and oratorical are wedded in one grand result. Sculpture, 
painting, and architecture, are there beheld in alliance with poetry, 
music, and eloquence. Wisely regulated, therefore, the theatre may 
be made tributary to the formation of the educator’s taste, though it is 
to be devoutly wished that this end were better provided for on our 
national stage; better days are, however, dawning upon us, both in 
this and other very important affairs. 

** But there is an art which indeed includes every other, and in 
which their unity is best realized—the Art of Life; here a correct 
taste is, above all things, needful. Something of this may be seen in 
the approved relations and amenities of the social state. Institutions 
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and laws have their uses and their graces; and the interchange of the 
charities is ‘ beautiful exceedingly.’ But there is a world within man, 
as well as a world without. Is the beauty of the latter more than a 
dim reflection of a superior pulchritude in the ‘ palace of the soul, the 
temple of the spirit ?’—Let the educator see well to this ! 

‘The perception of moral beauty—the sublime sense of the dignity 
of virtue, is indispensable to a man of true taste. ‘ Woe unto them 
who call bitter sweet, and sweet bitter’ in the field of morals. Well 
are we taught by the holy evangelists to contemplate the Divine Image 
in the human character—we cannot enough dwell on the perfections 
of the ‘ loveliest of the sons of men!’ Having long and gratefully 
examined ‘ the beauty of holiness,’ in his person, let us not rest satis- 


fied until we have again realized it in our own. ‘ He has left usan _ 


ensample, that we should follow his steps.’ 

“‘ The educator will not have won his proper elevation as a man of 
taste, until he has attained to the perception of moral beauty; nay, 
more, its realization in his own person and acts. Of all created objects 
that are beautiful or sublime, the human being is the most so. The 
relations that bind man to man, and family to family, are the most in- 
teresting of unions: love and friendship are the noblest of arguments. 
That man has not a human heart, who feels not his bosom kindle at 
their exhibition. The purer the heart, the purer will be the feeling for 
the beautiful ; let, then, the educator mind that he be numbered among 
the pure in heart, to whom is promised the vision of God. All our 
conceptions of the true, and good, and fair, end in the apprehension 
of a First; and imagination, which a poet calls ‘ The vision and the 
faculty divine,’ rests not until, ascending to the eternal throne, it hides, 
like an adoring seraph, its dazzled countenance with its wings in the 
presence of Deity ! 

“Such are the majestic results to which taste may justly aspire; 
but the man who shall elaim its possession must be truly moral and 
religious. Nothing but what is moral and religious—nothing but what 
is in fact spiritual, can be truly beautiful.”’ 

The above quotation presents an abridged statement, in a few para- 


graphs, of the /argest scheme of moral and mental philosophy that has 


yet been eliminated. It adds the wanting half to Kant’s system, and 
corrects the deficiencies of the existing portion, In its full develope- 
ment, in fact, it exhibits fifty-two elements of mind, instead of the 
twenty proposed by the sage of Konigsberg, and includes the entire 
method of Coleridge, with whatever is true in Stewart and Locke, in 
Aristotle and in Plato. The pupil, thoroughly educated in these prin- 
ciples, by a practical evolution of them, has the humanity in him 
thoroughly produced. A youth; to whom they have been applied, is 
at this moment, though not yet fifteen years of age, the author of cer- 
tain essays and tales, that have been published to the delight and 
instruction of thousands, and have been read and praised by the pro- 
fessional critics as the productions of a man, full of experience and the 
highest wisdom. The writer, therefore, is not proposing any visionary, 
untried plan—but one approved and already productive of results. 
A student so educated shall find nothing in the world that can shake 
his faith, or impair his moral being. Whatever evil may happen to 
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him must proceed from himself; he must be his own tempter; from 
all enuil diene he is effectually secured. 

With respect to the external arrangements of the academy, the writer 
is desirous of adopting, with improvements, those proposed by Milton 
in his letter on education to master Samuel Hartlib. With him he is 
disposed to hold that, in the course of instruction, poetry, ‘‘ as being 
less subtile and fine, but more simple, sensuous, and passionate,” 
should have precedence of logic; not, of course, the mere ‘ prosody of 
a verse,’ as he terms it, but ‘that sublime art which, in Aristotle’s 
poetics, in Horace, and the Italian commentaries of Castlevetro, Tasso, 
Mazzoni, and others, teaches what the laws are of a true epic poem, 
what of a dramatic, what of a lyric, what decorum is, which is the grand 
master-piece to observe. This would make them,’ concludes Milton, 
‘soon perceive what despicable creatures our common rhimers and 
play-writers be, and show them what religious, what glorious, and 
— use might be made of poetry, both in divine and human 
things.’ 

“‘ This passage is quoted, becaused it is desirable to impress on the 
reader the great expediency, almost amounting to a necessity, that 
exists, for the basis of a worthy education being, in some sense, a 
poetical one; that is, poetical in the true meaning of the word, poeti- 
cal as implying an active exhibition of the moral laws of our being. 
Seek not so much to teach pupils to write poems, as to enable them 
to become poets in their conduct—doers of the word, rather than 
hearers or repeaters of it—embodied images, indeed, and incarnations 
of conscience, as the legislator and the law of morals included and in- 
volved in one being. This is an idea which the reader must be content 
with having simply enounced ; space now requiring that the scope of 
the remaining argument should be contracted. The practical poet is 
an Avatar yet to be witnessed—the veritable doer (xouric) who shall 
not be ashamed to walk the earth in the same‘ singing robes’ of which 
he is proud when ‘ soaring in the high region of his fancies.’ 

“« The character of man may be said to have been made for him, 
though not (as in the Owenite doctrine) by circumstance, but abso- 
lutely previous to its operation, whether as action or reaction. The 
generic personality, according to the sages of old, precedes the specific 
individuality which the senses apprehend ; and all bodily manifestation 
is but an out-growth of pre-figured faculties and powers, genially pro- 
duced. The utmost art, or skill, or virtue, to which the individual can 
attain, is only a developement of this primitive capacity, and the more 
he is limited in the practice and perfectionating of either, the less of 
the real and true original character is seen. No man knows of what 
attainment or magnanimity he is actually capable until he has made 
proof, by utmost trial, of what he is, and can be, or do. Every man 
of any worth has almost audible suggestions within him of powers yet 
unexerted, abilities yet unexercised, which, if he had but opportunity 
for exhibiting, would raise him in his own estimation and that of the 
world. Let the normal pupil see justice done to himself, in his im- 
portant relation with that essential character of which his accidental is 
but a meagre type, capable of indefinite improvement; and when he 
becomes an educator, he shall find that he will receive all the respect 
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and reward that can be desired by one who honestly wishes for no 
more than his due. 

‘* The exponent of character is conduct ; over this the normal pupil 
should himself keep diligent watch and ward. The dictates of reason, not 
the proclivities of sense, should be first heard, believed in, and obeyed ; 
for every carnal indulgence is a limitation of the higher powers, as well 
as a degradation. Every sensual pleasure is of finite duration, where- 
as, rational delights are incapable of excess, the organs for such being 
calculated for endless gratification. Study these, and so absorbent 
will be their attraction, that time will be wanting for the lower joys; 
nay, it will be needful to husband time by distribution and arrange- 
ment, in order to secure the desirable compass of knowledge, and to 
arrive at that point of mental discipline where, according to the bard of 


Paradise Lost, ‘ those poets which are counted most hard, will be most * 


facile and pleasant—Orpheus, Hesiod, Theocritus, Aratus, Nicander, 
Oppian, Dionysius ; and, in Latin, Lucretius, Manilius, and the rural 
part of Virgil.’ 

*T refer to Milton’s epistle again and again, because I desire 
strongly, ardently, enthusiastically, and irresistibly to recommend his 
entire plan, with such additions as modern literature suggests, and some 
of which I have pointed out as containing the proper method of a 
normal school. Neither would I considerately omit those gymnastic 
exercises in which, as he tells us, ‘ Englishmen wont to excel ;’ nor that 
‘profit and delight’ to be found ‘in recreating and composing their 
travailed spirits with the solemn and divine harmonies of music heard or 
learned ; either whilst the skilful organist plies his grave and fancied 
descant in lofty fugues, or the whole symphony, with artful and un- 
imaginable touches, adorn and grace the well-studied chords of some 
choice composer—sometimes the lute or soft organ stop waiting on 
elegant voices, either to religious, martial, or civil ditties; which, if 
wise men and prophets be not or pen out, have a great power over 
dispositions and manners, to smooth and make them gentle from rustic 
harshness and distempered passions.’ These recreations, on the autho- 
rity of our great religious poet, I would carefully include among the ar- 
rangements of a normal school.”s 

The reader, it is apprehended, now sees enough of the outline of 
the plan; for the methods of culture, particularly that which relates 
to the advantages of Conversation, together with the bearing which the 
entire proposition will have on the character of the educator, and the 
estimation in which he should be held, the writer must refer to the 
original essay itself. In conclusion, he is desirous of re-impressing the 
fact on his readers, that he hereby invites communications on the 
subject from all genuine lovers of true education whatsoever. A few 
hundred pounds will enable him to initiate the practical operations 
required, and he hopes that among the wealthy, the intelligent, and 
the generous, there may be a sufficient number sufficiently warmed to 
the proposal, to contribute the required funds.—In particular, the author 
desires the aid of the Central Society of Education itself, in the pro- 
secution of a design so eminently national, and, in all respects, so 
agreeable with the objects for which its members associate. 
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IONA. 
A TALE FOUNDED ON FACTS, BY E. L. 
Parr II. 


Anp well did he redeem his pledge. No pains were spared by this 
indefatigable friend to discover the fugitives; but all his endeavours 
were unavailing. A deep mystery still hung around their fate, and 
the solitary Thurét only reaped from the exertions of friendship, the 
certainty that no communications whatever had been made to the 
Ursuline convent up to that time, by the lost member of the sisterhood ; 
whom the Church had failed to trace farther than the village, where 
the priest himself suspected he had united her to a common sailor. 
These particulars Reginald obtained on Colonel Beaumont’s first visit 
to him in Switzerland. 

A few months after, Thurét had become a regular Genevese pastor, 
in which settled employment he remained for above two years, during 
which time he saw Colonel Beaumont as often as the latter could so 
arrange his duties as to permit his enjoyment of so great a privilege 
as he felt Thurét’s society to be. The latter, purified by sufferings, 
and lifted by circumstances out of all worldly interests, appeared to 
grow in heavenly grace and usefulness from day to day. Although he 
had joined the Calvinistic Church (whose doctrines he loved and felt 
to be true), he never became impregnated with any bitterness of spirit, 
but spoke from a broken heart home to the spirit of the contrite ones, 
and with so sweet a dignity as even to overawe the careless and the 
scoffer. 

At length the great crisis of Europe came on. The astonishing and 
mysterious despot who had so long governed the continent, playing 
with its kingdoms at his will, and bowing all things to his mighty 
mind, save mightier Britain, having fairly raised the spirit of that 
nation, was about to fall beneath her power; and Belgium had, in 
1815, become the theatre of a war big with the interest of mankind, 
when Thurdt, very early in the spring, was sent to supply the place 
of the Dutch chaplain of a small Protestant church, near the town of 
Liege, who being a man of peace, and unwilling to witness the pro- 
bable effects attending the vicinity of hostile armies, had asked per- 
mission to retire to his own country with his family. Thurét having 
but his personal safety to consider, cheerfully volunteered to maintain 
the post of danger for his friend; and, accompanied by Monsieur 
Mellerai, a young minister who had been his pupil, Reginald set out, 
with some of his former spirit, to his new scene of labour. While here 
he had several letters from Colonel Beaumont, whose regiment was 
moving about with the army of occupation ; and at last, early in June, 
having left his young friend in care of his little flock, Thurét repaired 
to Brussels at his friend’s earnest request, as he was surprised at the 
dejected and unusual style of the colonel’s last letters; they implored 
Thurét to come, if possible, and share with him the trials and honours 
of his last campaign ; and assured Reginald that his presentiments of 
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speedy death pressed so strongly of late upon his mind, as to produce 
the clearest convictions that he should ere long die in battle, and never 
again see his country, his wife, or children. At the same time that 
his hopes for this world had appeared to set for ever, those for eternity 
seemed to shed a parting ray over the mind of the Christian soldier, 
and he seemed only to wish for Reginald’s society as a further light 
to cheer him on the way to endless glory. Always manly, and free 
from every species of cant, there seemed a natural though holy bold- 
ness in the glance of the mental eye, as it seemed to fix and anticipate 
in the full rush of manly power and strength, the hour of nature’s 
dissolution. 

The reasons wherewith he enforced his request were all-powerful 
with Reginald. One of the surgeons of the regiment had been killed ; 
another wounded ; so that Reginald’s medical skill would be of the 
greatest use, and the opportunities for the healing of soul and body 
were joyfully embraced by his pious and beneyolent heart. 

On arriving at Brussels, he was struck with the change of his friend’s 
countenance. A look of more than mortal calmness sat on his noble 
brow; the former brilliant animation and command had given place 
to a holier, purer flame, while his upward glance incessantly sought the 
heaven it longed for. 

‘« My friend,” said the gallant soldier, ‘‘ I could not die as brave 
men do, until I had seen you; bound you to free my parting spirit 
from its only remaining bonds, and once again to hear for the last 
time, what reached my heart from the same lips for the first time— 
even the words of peace. Breathe, then, into my ear, friend of my 
soul, amidst the horrors of a bloody death.” 

Reginald looked on his friend with the eyes of pitying love ; he had 
suffered too much from the excitement of feeling himself, not to shud- 
der at the thought of his only friend becoming the victim of it; and 
he knew that the dispassionate glance that met his eye, sought to veil 
deeper and more dangerous feelings than the troubled and changeful 
aspect of the ordinary enthusiast. 

*« Why dwell on such gloomy anticipations,” replied he, “ beloved 
friend? the Lord will be the shield and the buckler in the day of battle 
for the husband, father and friend ; he has work for you to do in ‘ the 
days of peace,’ my gallant friend, as well as against the armies of his 
and your foes.” : 

“ Thurét,” murmured he, ‘‘ itis vain to spread the wing of ho 
beneath such a sky as this; the day of my flight beyond it is derived 
the event will prove itso. I am more than content if only I shall find 
you accessible to my requests.” 

All this was pronounced so naturally, yet so awfully, that Thurét 
could only conclude that his friend had had some dream of a warning 
nature; and as he was noscoffer at such intimations, and that he per- 
ceived the even tenor of his friend’s mind in all other things to k 
its way, he listened with deep interest to his requests, and solemnly 
promised to fulfil his wishes. The first was that, if possible, Reginald 
should be with him at the parting hour, which he said, he had reason 
to think, would be on the field of battle; that Thurét should carry to 
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Ireland the packet he should find in his breast, and give it to his wife, 
after having buried him on the spot where he should fall; and, finally, 
that he should undertake to finish the education of his only son, now 
about seventeen years of age, and not leave him until he should come 
of age. 

This conversation ended, a mountain of care seemed to have been 
taken from Beaumont’s heart; he was again the soul of animation, 
while a chastened joy seemed to overspread and illuminate his features. 
On that dreadful night, when the sound of the alarm of war hushed 
revelry in the halls of mirth at Brussels, and when many a gallant 
soldier sprang, clad in the robes of pleasure and from her very lap, 
into a bloody grave, our two friends were seated together, convers- 
ing on high and holy subjects, when the courier, ‘*fiery hot with haste,” 
rushed into the colonel’s room, with orders for immediate midnight 
march—not a moment for delay—thought must now become action ; 
and never did Thurét admire his friend more, now that he could look 
with delight on the brightness of his Christian armour; not a nerve 
shook; not a tone of his full voice failed as he became the soul of 
command and energy to every officer and soldier beneath him. 

‘* Did you expect this ?” said Reginald, in surprise. 

‘* Have I not peculiarly been called to watch ?” was the calm reply, 
but accompanied with such a look of meaning as Reginald felt must 
imply com, 

The rest is a tale of three days’ horrors and fightings, such as the 
pen sickens to detail, even though closed by the splendid miseries of 
the battle of Waterloo. On the third day, Reginald stood, towards 
the close of evening, within the walls of the chateau Hougoumont. 
This vantage-ground had been taken and retaken several times in the 
course of the day, and at last Colonel Beaumont’s regiment had finally 
taken possession of it; and, within its shelter, Thurdt had been, for 
many hours, engaged in his useful labours amongst the wounded—the 
conflict immediately around had ceased—the rout of the French army 
had become universal ; and on the first moment that, in common huma- 
nity, he could leave his avocations, Reginald rushed out to meet and con- 
gratulate his friend, whom he had last seen charging in person a body 
of cuirassiers. He thought he had never seen him look so well—so 
animated, as he gallantly bore down, strong in his unprotected valour, 
against these steel-clad warriors. A vague feeling of alarm crept over 
him, as, advancing, he saw several of the colonel’s men looking 
anxiously around, and others scouring the country in various direc- 
tions. On inquiring he found they sought their commander, and as he 
really lived in their hearts, the anxiety depicted in their countenances 
soon spread itself over that of Thurdt, as, hastily returning for his horse, 
he resolved on pursuing the search himself. As he proceeded along what 
had been the garden of the chateau, to the shed where the animal 
stood, he passed a heap of slain, and thought he heard a groan issue 
from the heap. To cast aside many still warm though lifeless bodies, 
was but the work of a few moments ; with a feeling of instinctive hor- 
ror, Reginald examined each, until his ear was struck by the sound 
of his own name, feebly pronounced by that voice now the dearest 
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on earth to him. The next moment presented to his agonized view 
the form of his noble friend, gashed by many a wound, while from one 
in his left side the life blood was welling. 

The limbs were already palsied—in vain the dying soldier essayed to 
raise his hand to his breast. In this trying moment, however, when 
Reginald’s look of despair too plainly revealed the awful truth, the 
Christian warrior’s the ran soul sat firm, as, with composure, he directed 
his friend’s hand to his breast, whence a packet of letters, a miniature, 
and a small pocket Testament were withdrawn by him—all were stained 
with blood. 

‘‘Remember your promise,” gasped the dying man, as his glazed 
eye rested for a moment on Reginald, then closed as if for ever. 

Wildly calling on his name, the distracted Thurdt poured a cordial 
through his closed lips, (for when did friendship ever despair?) the 
bright—the happy spirit appeared to return for a moment to comfort 
the mourner, and irradiated the whole countenance with an halo of 
glory, while he whispered,— 

“Friend of my soul, it is saved by the blood of Jesus. Tell my 
children—tell my Gertrude the glorious death I die—tell them to 
watch!” The last word was followed by the last sigh—and the happy 
soul winged its flight above the field of slaughter, to the land ‘‘ where 
they shall not learn war any more.” 

The man who had seen deaths many and hideous in his life of ac- 
tion, and whose profession forced him to brace every nerve at the 
sight, now, for the first time, felt the grim monster, the child of sin, 
gnaw as it were his very heart-strings. His own friend lay dead be- 
fore him, and he fell on the body, clasping it convulsively to his heart, 
while he cried, ‘‘ Oh! thrice bereaved! thrice wretched—wretched 
Thurét! what hast thou now to live for ?” 

Long did he remain in bitter agony, lamenting the untimely fate of 
the brave and warm heart fast freezing into death, when his eyes met 
the deep and melting glance of those of the miniature he held in his 
hand, and as he continued to gaze on it, ’twas sad to contrast the 
witching features of woman’s loveliness with the ghastly scene around ; 
and to mark that the fair face was stained with the blood of her well- 
beloved. Reginald was again unmanned—he tore himself from the 
fatal spot, and having collected a guard from the colonel’s regiment, 
to place around his body, he resumed, broken-hearted, his labour amongst 
the wounded until midnight. : 

The moon smiled sadly on the path—the bloody path—that led to the 
gloomy garden of Hougomont. As Thurdt, his labours ended, re- 
agi uncovered ‘* the face that was dead,” the wan beams illumined 
its finely sculptured features, as he lay like a ‘‘ warrior taking his 
rest,” surrounded by his weeping soldiers. Many a burst of manly sor- 
row bore testimony to the touching pathos of our unrivalled burial 
service, as the noble soldier was lowered into the grave, his martial 
cloak for a shroud, the pale stars his funeral torches, the trampled soil 
his pall, and for his requiem the stifled sighs of his brethren in arms. 
As each retired from the sacred spot, and left Reginald kneeling be- 
side it, he felta second time the grief of being alone in the world ; but 
the prayer of faith a second time revealed the friend unseen to his aching 
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heart, and Thurét experienced that the Christian’s sorrows are never 
without a blessed alloy. In pious anticipation he dwelt on a happy 
reunion with the parted one, and exchanging “ the spirit of heaviness 
for the garment of praise,” he arose in peace, leaving the dead “ alone 
in his glory,” for no other grave but that of Colonel Beaumont is to be 
found within the precincts of the cemetery garden of Hougomont. On 
his return home, Reginald determined on immediately tendering his 
resignation, and embarking for Ireland in order to perform his promises 
to his dying friend; and being too much excited, from the agitation of 
his mind, to sleep, he gave expression to his feelings in the following 
lines :— 
“* Repose, blest spirit of the warrior saint, 

Rest, sweetly rest, for thee all conflicts cease ; 

Ah! who the rapture of that soul can paint, 

Snatched from the blasts of war to endless peace. 


‘Peace, peace, thou brave one! and beloved as brave, 
And true as loved, fair honour’s soul of truth! 
Thy friend’s, thy country’s sorrows steep thy grave, 
And showers from beauty’s eye, and tears from youth. 


“ But glory with her wing of light from heaven 
Shall waft each tear away, and bid it cease ; 
And with a plume from its own pinion riven, 
Write on the Christian hero’s bosom—Peace !” 

It was not until late in the following autumn, that Reginald could s® 
arrange the matters of his ministry, as to make his promised visit tO 
Mrs. Beaumont; a visit involving much of pleasure—more of pain— 
most of fear. The thought of again seeing bis native land produced 
the warm thrill, known only to the true patriot. To look on the beings 
twined around the dying fibres of his friend’s existence, was a melan- 
choly duty not to be resisted despite the imminent danger to himself 
his return to the shores of Britain might incur ; and, as he approached 
them, the mourner’s heart was torn with many a conflicting feeling, 
and heaved like the billows that bore him onward toa land that would 
not own him; where no wife, no child, no friend should welcome the 
wanderer’s return. Without a moment's unnecessary delay he ordered 
a conveyance, on landing near Dublin in the morning, to carry him 
to the county of Wicklow; and as he travelled through its lovely 
scenery, and listened to the familiar voices of its river spirits as they 
warbled through the witching glens of that lovely county, or, leaping 
from rock to rock, fell whispering their sportive farewell as they bound- 
ed along, he felt his spirits soothed by the magic voice of his native 
land welcoming him whom all beside had forgotten. 

A few miles more brought him to Arranmore, the home of his 
friend’s heart. The lovely casket that contained the still lovelier 
treasures of him whose ‘‘ place now knew him no more.” 

Dismissing his conveyance at the gate, and having with difficulty 
gained admittance at the lodge (as he was told by the afflicted gate- 
keeper, ‘‘ that no strangers were admitted since the Lord sent the 
trial to the mistress”), Thurédt proceeded {to walk along through 
the noble avenue. The summer had died like the dolphin, and the fin- 
gers of decay were painting with their hectic hues the woods around. 
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Some of the stately “ sons of earth,” still verdant, stood defying the 
season’s laws, while others, in their prime, had received the deadly 
blight, reminding Thurét of the untimely fate of their noble master. 
Plunged in mournful reflections, Reginald turned into a shadowy path, 
and sought to still the agitation of his nerves before appearing in the 
presence of those more deeply afflicted than himself. Just as he had 
come to the resolution of taking a short stroll, a sudden turn in the 
path brought him within a few yards of two persons, one of whom, 
clothed in the deepest weeds, and closely covered with a crape veil, 
stood at once revealed as the “‘ new-made widow.” Thurdt gasped 
for breath, as uncovering his brow and bending his earnest and pity- 
ing eyes on the sorrowing lady, his cheek was moistened with the tear 
of sympathy. There is no introduction like this. With the instinc- 
tive feeling of a woman's heart, the widowed wife exclaimed, ‘ Regi- 
nald Rosenback,” and throwing aside her veil, presented to his view 
the features of the cherished miniature : 


* But o’er that face so wan and fair, 
Had stolen a shadow like—Despair !” 


Winters of memory seemed to roll over each as the stranger-friends 
read each the other’s sorrows in their eyes. At last the cheek of the 
widow turned deadly pale, and the large blue eye seemed to “ freeze 
into vacancy,” as she fell into the supporting arms of the youth 
who accompanied her, and whg, carrying her to a garden-seat, knelt 
beside her, chafing her hands, and wooed her back to life with his 
kisses. His youthful form had not the fullness, or the features the 
matured beauty of his father’s, but save in these respects, Thurét 
could have imagined that the friend they mourned as dead, now stood 
in life before him, so great was the resemblance ; and Thurét now wept 
like an infant on the shoulders of the youth, who perceiving his mother 
had recovered from her alarming state of insensibility, and was giving 
way to a violent fit of tears, exclaimed, ‘‘ Thank Heaven! dearest 
mother, these blessed drops are the first you have been able to shed. 
Weep on, my own dear mother!” while “ into his own eyes his 
mother’s softness crept.” From this hour the link of sympathetic love 
bound these three hearts together. 

The widow found a friend, the orphan a father, and the bereaved 
outcast a home, in loving hearts, from that hour. Reginald soon found 
the gentle mourner could not now be separated from her son, who was 
the image of his father, and the constant source to her of sad but 
sacred memories, of trembling hopes and agonizing fears; in a word, 
she was now all a mother; and the tender apprehensions which from 
his infancy she had experienced on his account, had reached to an 
almost alarming degree. Lionel, like his father, had been born a 
soldier. You could not have seen either without marking nature’s 
impress of an hero. This martial propensity in those she loved, having 
been the only source of sorrow Mrs. Beaumont had ever known, it 
was not unnatural to suppose all her efforts had been directed to 
subdue this inclination in her son. She felt as though her Benjamin 
was already taken away from her, and she herself bereaved, when 
the smallest allusion to military life was made before Lionel; and as 
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i she was the very soul of gentleness, she won and wooed and softened his 

i mind by all the persuasions of maternal fondness to the pursuits of 
none other than what appeared to his young and ardent character 
effeminate occupations ; but as he inherited the affectionate tender- 
ness of his father, with his martial fire, he gave up the manly sports 
natural to his age, and became (as it were) tamed into the love of 
elegant literature, music, dancing, and the fine arts in general, so that 
when Reginald first saw him he thought he had never seen so ma- 
tured and elegant a gentleman as was Lionel at eighteen. 

He was not long, however, in seeing the fatal effects of this sub- 
duing system; he had long been convinced of the truth of the maxim, 
that the passions need only direction, not annihilation. There was 
) a dangerous under-current of chivalric romance in Lionel’s character, 
in the effect of the artificial tone of mind his amiability had led him to 
a assume, that Thurét felt from experience might work him deep woe, 
and he became very anxious to get him under his own immediate 
care, as during the winter he was obliged to spend at Arranmore, he 
was forced to yield to the recent and deep affliction of his mother, 
more of the young man’s society than he felt to be beneficial to either. 
At length Mrs. Beaumont’s daughter, Ellen, who had been so deeply 
afflicted by her father’s loss as to have fallen into a bad state of health, 
and had been sent to an aunt in town for the advice of physicians, 
returned with the unearthly rose of consumption colouring her fair 
i cheek, and kindling her lovely eye with a fire all too bright. She was 
ies ordered to a more genial clime ; and her mother, who was ignorant of 
the nature of the malignant disease that threatened her bud of beauty, 
looked with a smile of something like pride at the growing loveliness of 
her fair girl. Who could have planted another dagger in her still bleed- 
ing bosom by telling the truth? Who could bring himself to believe, 
that all the lovely Ellen’s graces of body and mind were but so many 
grave flowers ? é 

The gentle girl, who had adored her father, was prepared to meet 
his friend as part of himself. The letter now presented by him to her 
(one of those contained in the parcel taken from the bosom now 
mouldering in a foreign land) was received by her as a message from 
another world—but more; the Spirit’s influence blessed the truths 
the tender pater taught, and soon the young saint became as heavenly 
in her mind and affections as she was in person. Her piety was un- 
clouded by a doubt; it was the young heart’s first love poured out 
on the only object worthy of it. She had naturally a rare combina- 
tion of maturity and innocence of mind. She was a babe as to guile 
at sixteen ; but so intelligent and inquiring that Thurét found a most 
delightful exercise in answering her questions; and, as the bereaved 
father looked at her, torrents of tears would sometimes burst from 
him as he thought on his own Isabel. 

It was agreed that, in spring, all the family should accompany | 
Mr. Rosenback to Liege, where he advised Mrs. Beaumont and Ellen { 
should become parlour-boarders in an establishment, on the opposite | 
side of the Meuse from his dwelling, called by the Liegians the ‘* Con- 
vent Anglais,” but in reality it was a school, superintended by a very 
elegant English lady who had married a native of that country, and c 
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who had several pupils of distinction from France, Italy, and Germany, 
as well as from the British Isles. The advantages of masters, &c. for 
Ellen, and the vicinity to Mr. Rosenback, were inducements not to 
be rejected by Mrs. Beaumont, who cared not where she lived, pro- 
vided her children were near. Thurdét arranged all matters with Mrs, 
Heureux, whom he had known for some time in Switzerland before 
she had undertaken this charge. But it was with much sorrow he 
found that her husband insisted on her taking pupils of all persua- 
sions (he being a Catholic himself), and consequently a Catholic as 
well as a Protestant chaplain were attached to the establishment. 

The young friend who had supplied his place during the winter in 
his little church, had also performed his duties as chaplain at the 
Chateau Sclessin, the name of the ‘t Convent Anglais ;” but Madam 
Heureux urged Mr. Thurét’s speedy return, as she thought the 
ministry of so young a man as Mr. Mellerai was not suited for her 
establishment, 

Thurét thought it advisable to set out immediately with his young 
friend for Belgium, and be followed by the ladies, as soon as the 
equinoctial gales, which now prevailed, should have ceased; for as 
the knowledge of steam was then in its infancy, Mrs, Beaumont never 
thought of shortening her passage by having recourse to so awful an 
expedient as a steam-boat appeared to many at that period of com- 
parative ignorance. 

The evening before their departure, a deep gloom pervaded the 
circle assembled at the library at Arranmore. Mrs. Beaumont’s griefs 
were the more poignant, as she always sought to conceal them; and 
she had been indulging her parting sorrows alone all the day. Thurdét 
and Lionel had been taking an adieu of their favourite haunts, accom- 
panied by the sweet Ellen, whose heart deeply responded to the 
melancholy note of separation that had been struck. Her brother, and 
only companion, her guide and heavenly counsellor, were both about 
to leave her; and she felt too plainly within herself the frailness of her 
thread of life to trust much in the hopes of reunion that Lionel held 
out to her. Exhausted in body and mind, she returned to her room, 
and her companions going to the library, and entering, found the 
mourning mother reading from the blood-stained volume bequeathed 
her at Hougomont, so often watered by her tears, which now chased 
each other down her pallid cheeks: rising and flinging her arms,'in a 
paroxysm of grief, around her son, she cried, ‘‘ My only Lionel! 
memory of my joys, thou art about to leave me, too!” : 

Reginald, deeply moved, soothingly inquired how he could other- 
wise meet her wishes, and perform his promises to his lamented friend 
and his own ministerial duties ? 

‘¢ Mistake me not, Mr. Rosenback,” cried she ; ‘‘ I feel the wisdom 
that dictated the wish that Lionel and you should be for sometime 
inseparable. For yourself, I have not words to express my sense of 
the unspeakable blessing you have been to me and mine; but pity 
a mother’s folly, and make me only one promise.”’ 

Whilst they spoke, Lionel, ashamed of the excess of his feelings, 
and fearing to trust himself with the sight of his mother’s griefs, had 
disappeared ; and without giving Thur6t time to reply, Mrs. Beaumont 
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fixed her eyes on his, and murmured in a deep tremulous voice, ‘‘ Have 
you been a father?” 

At the question, unlocking, as it did, all the sorrows of his heart, 
the wanderer writhed internally, and the large drops, from constrained 
feelings, stood on his pale forehead, as he only answered by a groan. 

‘« By the memory, then,” said she, ‘‘ of your lost ones (for, oh ! I see 
you know a parent’s feelings), never allow my Lionel any military associa- 
tions, any martial reading, or, if possible, a thought stained by human 
blood;” and shudderingly she pointed to the little book in her hand. 

‘« I promise, madam,” said he, “‘ to use all my influence with our 
Lionel to make him, from principle, a man of peace.” 

Satisfied with this answer, on the next morning, with comparative 
composure, the mother saw them depart, saying, ‘‘ We meet, then, 
at Antwerp, early in May, if alive.” 

It was for this port our travellers were bound; and on their arrival 
Lionel was delighted with the magnificence of the religious edifices in 
those countries, particularly that of Antwerp. His love of painting, 
also, was gratified to the highest, by the exquisite pictures in that 
town, and in those of Namur, Ghent, and Bruges, from the hands of 
Rubens, Correggio, Michael Angelo, Rembrandt, Vandyke, and many 
others; and on his arrival at the romantic residence of his friend, on 
the banks of the Meuse, he immediately procured a master, and pur- 
sued with all the enthusiasm of his character, an art in which he had 
already made considerable progress, and which his intense perception 
of the beautiful made it to him a most delightful recreation. Thurdt 
feared his health and other study might suffer from this passion that 
now occupied him. In order, therefore, to direct his attention from 
the dreamy state of existence, a young and imaginative votary of the 
pencil may too readily fall into, Thurét sought to engage his young 
friend in the deeper acquirement of classic lore, and in philosophical 
reading, in order to strengthen his mind, which he found much ener- 
vated by desultory and fictitious literature; for whether they sought 
the forest-sanctuaries that abound in the woods of Quinquenpoint, 
where his cottage lay within hearing of the silver-tongued cascade of 
Coo, or together perused the page where thought worked out its own 
immortality, the young enthusiast saw with a painter’s and a poet’s 
eye all things with that bright tint of youth’s romance so often fatal 
to happiness. One day, Thurét proposed a visit to Madame Heureux, 
whose chateau was at the opposite side of the Meuse, where it lay 
pillowed on its sunny slopes of vine, buried in bowers of roses, and 
flanked by woods and forests, stretching away as far as the eye could 
reach, while its little romantic turrets and garden temples shone in 
the dazzling sun, and a small chapel to the Virgin, which stood within 
its precincts, raised its white marble cross on high. As they were 
wafted across on the bosom of the noble river, Thurét told his young 
friend, the valley before them was called the *‘ Val Bénoit,” or Blessed 
Valley, from the profusion of corn and wine it produced ; it was also 
called the ‘‘ Cote d’or,” from the colour of its grapes, which hung in 
golden clusters on the graceful stems. Lionel was enchanted; and 
when having ascended the spiral stairs that wound over a bath to the 
beautifully painted entrance door, and standing in the marble vestibule 
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surrounded with statues and paintings, he heard the distant tones of 
a harp, his full and affectionate heart leaped with joy at the thought 
that soon his own Ellen’s hand would touch the strings within this 
lovely habitation ; and rushing on with his wonted impetuous reckless- 
ness, in the direction of the fascinating sounds, without attending to 
the remonstrating voice of Thurét, he entered a salon and found him- 
self in the next room to the invisible performer. Advancing towards 
a glass door, he was about to do the most natural and least polite 
thing possible, namely, to lock through, when motion, nay almost 
thought, was arrested by the thrilling sweetness of the young, clear 
voice, that first rose, faint but distinct, and then soaring to its highest 
heaven, floated awhile, then sank again with a plaintive tone that 
alone betrayed its earthly origin; but for that note of touching sad- 
ness, the entranced Lionel had thought he heard an angel. To his 
excited mind, the aching sweetness was too much, and when the 
sounds ceased he felt relief. Now more curious, however, than before, 
he approached the door; the muslin screen defended, but his unusual 
height enabled him to look over it, and a vision of surpassing loveliness 
met his eye. 

A young female knelt on one knee at the harp; her dress of a 
dazzling white, and of a simple and even religious form, flowed in 
ample folds around a figure so light and ethereal, it appeared but the 
gossamer prison-house of the soul, that spoke in eloquent flashes from 
her upraised eye, as resting her lovely cheek on her hand, she seemed 
to look up for inspiration as she drew the still vibrating instrument 
closer to her with one hand, and with the other, pushed aside a pro- 
fusion of raven tresses that flowed over her white drapery, and con- 
trasted well with the marble purity of her brow, and a cheek tinged 
with the palest rose colour. A rush of tumultuous feelings, such as 
he had never known, filled the young painter’s breast, as all the images 
of beauty that had latterly flitted before the eye of his fancy, seemed 
now to stand embodied before him. He became all eye; the intensity 
with which he looked, ere “‘ this Cynthia of a minute” should vanish, 
was so great, that he had not perceived that Mr. Rosenback (who had 
followed in pursuit of him) had entered, and now touching him on the 
shoulder, looked surprised at the indecorum of his conduct. The noise 
Lionel’s turning round created seemed to have alarmed the lovely, girl, 
for Lionel, who instantaneously resumed his fascinated gaze, saw her 
spring to her feet, and casting a timid glance at the door, glide through 
a side one and disappear. Still he stood gazing on the lonely harp, 
while thoughts winged with love and all a poet’s fancyings came rush- 
ing over his spirit. At last, Thurét finding his young friend heeded 
not his words, took him by the arm; and, leading him into another 
room, presented him to Madame Heureux, who, although a fascinating 
and elegant woman, he never looked at after the ‘‘ salut de ceremonie,” 
and to whose remarks and inquiries he only answered in monosyllables. 
Thurét having shortened the visit as sith as politeness allowed, en- 
deavoured to elicit from his young friend the cause of his abstracted 
and extraordinary conduct, and when Lionel at last exclaimed, ‘‘ I have 
seen an angel !” the smile with which his preceptor received the inti- 
mation, was subdued by the remembrance of the deep impression, the 
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lasting feelings, he knew he should always have retained of the loveli- 
ness of his own Isabel, had he never looked a second time on her 
young beauty. He saw much of his own i yr in that of Lionel, 
and he knew that any thing of mystery would deepen the impression 
already made ; he therefore sought to make him speak on the subject, 
and having remarked that as he had never been favoured by an angelic 
vision, he should like to hear a description from one who had, he 
was answered by the young enthusiast, in the following words: ‘‘ I 
cannot paint a soul in words, but if I could ever attempt it on canvass 
I have now a model!” 

Immediately on his return, Lionel shut himself up in his painting 
apartment, where he remained for hours on that and several following 
days, and the extreme application had already considerably dimmed 
the fire of his eye, and affected his spirits. Thurdt wisely appeared 
not to notice this total absorption, hoping that it would wear itself 
away, but he determined taking a little tour, and commenced by pro- 
posing to visit ‘‘ Chaude Fontaine,” an exquisite little bathing-place, a 
few miles distant. But to his astonishment, Lionel pleaded particular 
business for his excuse, and added, that he must be absent part of that 
day and night. The preceding night he had been out to an unusually 
late hour, and Thurdt now felt all the responsibility of the promise he 
had made to Colonel Beaumont, as turning to his son he said, ‘‘ One, 
now no more, chose me for your companion; and you reject me.” 
This gentle reproof smote Lionel to the heart; he promised never 
more to oppose his best friend,*but assured him that it was a matter 
of painting that now so entirely occupied him; muttered something 
about ‘night effects,” at the same time colouring so deeply, that 
Thurdt’s heart was wrung by the dread that his young charge might 
be guilty of duplicity. 

The fact was, that Lionel had several times since his first visit to the 


‘4 chateau” crossed the river, and lurked about the thick woods in 


hopes of catching another glimpse of her whose image was stamped 
upon his heart, and which he was seeking to transfer to the canvass. 
On two occasions, he was fortunate: once at a little chapel, not far 
from the cliateau, where was a famous painting of the ml to 
whom the building was dedicated. Lionel had entered just as the 
officiating priest had concluded mass, when a female figure dressed all 
in white, attended by an elderly person, remained still kneeling on the 
steps of the altar. ‘There was no mistaking the peculiar grace of the 
lovely songstress, if even her singular dress had not pointed her out ; 
a long white mantilla, such as is worn by the ladies at Bruges, had 
fallen a little on one side of her face, which fervently sought that of the 
Madonna that it rivalled in beauty, and the Grecian outline and elegant 
sweep of the figure rivetted once more the eyes of the romantic youth, 
who was not aware that he had become an object of attention to the 
companion of the fair devotee; and who, less heavenly-minded (it 
would appear) than her fair companion, played Off (but, alas! un- 
noticed) all the mummeries of an old French coquette, for the dis- 
tinguished looking young stranger; who, to her great delight, she 
perceived followed their steps at a respectful distance, as they returned, 
their orisons ended, to the ‘*‘ Convent Anglais.”” When they entered 
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the court-yard, and the large ‘‘ porte cochére” was bolted, Lionel 
determined to spend the rest of the day in the neighbouring woods. 
On his way he called at the “ fermier’s,” the person who abroad 
farms the ground for the proprietors, and from him he ascertained 
that the ladies he described could only have been the French governess 
and Mademoiselle Iona, the young Greek lady, who had lately come 
from the celebrated ‘‘ Convent des Madelines” at Florence, whence she 
had come in order to acquire the English language in perfection, for 
the purpose of teaching it at the convent on her return, where she was 
to be immediately professed. 

‘Then she is now a novice, I suppose ?” sighed Lionel, as her reli- 
gious dress and deep devotion of deportment suggested this idea to him. 

‘¢ She is not yet a noyice,” answered the man, “ but she is dedi- 
cated to the Virgin, until she shall take the white veil; and she is 
worthy the blessed mother, for she is as beautiful and as good as an 
angel, and she sings like one too.” 

‘¢ Where have you heard her sing ?” inquired Lionel in a sharp tone, 
as if he only had a right to hear such sounds, 

‘* Why, through the woods, singing like the nightingales of an even- 
ing,” said he, ‘* where, if you lie close, you can hear her and see her 
too; or, what is better, in the little chapel under the terrace walk, 
where she chaunts her vespers every evening, and sings her hymns. 
But you must not be seen, Monsieur, for M. l’Abbe Arséux, her con- 
fessor, is as careful of her as of the apple of his eye; and if it was 
known that I let any one into the grounds since she came, I should 
soon lose my place.” 

This hint was not thrown away upon Lionel, who secured the 
*‘fermier” with a Napoleon, which made the good man stare, and 
strolling about the woods and terrace walks, he wore away the hours 
until evening; when, getting in by a window pointed out by the 
fermier, and hiding beneath the shadow of the confessional, Lionel 
awaited with a palpitating heart the approach of the fair Iona. At 
length the door of the chapel opened, and with no veil but her flowing 
tresses, the consecrated being flitted rapidly and noiselessly up the 
aisle, and reverently saluting the altar, she replaced the drooping 
flowers of the shrine with snowdrops and white violets, pure as herself ; 
then kneeling, she murmured her vesper chaunt, and ending with an 
** Ave Maria,” arose, her pure brow beaming with holy joy, as from 
the heart she seemed to breathe the hymn, of which the following is a 
poor translation :-— 

¢ Ave Maria! Mother mine, 
Look on Iona down ; 
Sweet eyes of melting pity thine— 
Say, am I not thine own? 
“Thine own! it may not, cannot be, 
Mother of God! and mine ; 
I cannot bear to look on thee, 
That brow is too divine. 
“* But still more awful—babe most blest, 
Thine eyes’ diviner ray ; 
Ah! shield me, Mother, in that breast, 
Where nestling glory lay.” b 
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As she sung, with impassioned expression, and varied her flexible 
voice so as to meet the modulations of feelings the words conveyed, it 
had all the bewitching effect of the improvviso, and Lionel, as he stood 
in half worship before the lovely votaress, could not condemn a faith so 
heartfelt. He almost wished the Virgin could hear, see, and intercede 
for the creature thus pouring out her soul to her. His next thought 
was more selfish, but he conceived it more orthodox; he might him- 
self yet win her to a better, to a truer way. However, all these 
visions departed with her who had raised them, and Lionel remained 
kneeling where she had knelt, and gazing on the picture to which she 
had addressed her hymn, till night had nearly closed on him, The 
next day he accompanied his faithful friend to the lovely valley of 
“‘Chaude Fontaine,” and there yielding to the natural open and 
affectionate bias of his character, unfolded blushingly to him the cause 
of his temporary alienation from him, Ingenuousness is the bright 
shield of youth; warmly and affectionately did his prudent guardian 
remonstrate with the young lover on the folly, the madness of allowing 
his mind to sink beneath the power of a silly, a hopeless passion ; and 
in the intensity of his interest for the youth, Thurét broke _ his 
own secret wounds, and pointed out to him, by his own fatal expe- 
rience, the miseries attendant on ill-assorted unions. But deeply as 
Lionel sympathized with his friend’s sarrows, he could not promise not 
to admire such angelic purity and grace; and he added, with a sigh, 
that more he dared not, nade any circumstances, feel for a being so 
wholly superior to him. 

On his return, he still worked at his beloved picture, and took as 
many opportunities of invisibly haunting the fair subject, as her re- 
ligious duties afforded. On one of these occasions, a circumstance 
occurred, that had well nigh disenchanted the young dreamer of 
romance, who, brought up in the most fastidious school of female re- 
finement, thought unsunned snow a faint image of the purity of her 
he could love. What, then, were his feelings on reading the following 
note, which he found one morning on the edge of the ‘‘ Bénéterre,” 
that Iona’s hand had, as usual, touched on her departure from the 
public chapel. 

‘“‘ The language of your eyes cannot be mistaken ; mine have trans- 
lated it, but it is not consistent with the holy place you linger in; a 
more suitable one might be found, and mentioned by a line left where 
this was placed by one who is not what she appears. Adieu.” 

The disgusting mixture of coquetry po cant contained. in this 
billet, shocked the sensitive Lionel, and the cherished idol of many a 
month’s secret idolatry, fell from the shrine of his heart, by this one 
supposed act of indelicacy. He returned home in the state of ex- 
haustion consequent on mental and bodily excitement, but he felt that 
never again could he love her; and that night, drawing his brush 
across the lovely picture, and burning the fatal billet, he cast away the 
last light relics of woman’s levity. He almost suspected the purity of 
mind of his mother and sister, His guardian was delighted with the 
change now apparent in the mind and habits of his young pupil; the 
one had resumed its ordinary quiet tone, and he became regular and 
studious. They were shortly joined by Mrs. Beaumont and Ellen, 
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and Lionel in his visits to them often started to hear the distant boom 
of Iona’s harp, and listened with a mixture of pain and pleasure to his 
mother’s praises of the lovely and interesting Greek, between whom 
and Ellen an intercourse of hearts was made with all the love and 
trust that extreme and pure youth alone produces. The chains that 
bound them were of the three-fold chord of sympathy, when mind, 
heart, and soul assimilate. When Iona spoke, Ellen’s mind appeared 
to have suggested what she so beautifully clothed, for already did Iona 
translate into touchingly beautiful English the inmost thoughts of her 
heart to her friend, where it never failed to meet a deep response, and 
each pure soul within those lovely bosoms was bound for and panting 
after immortality. The young Greek was superior to Ellen in the 
almost superhuman intelligence she displayed, and her surpassing 
genius for the fine arts, in which, from the cradle, she had been nursed ; 
while the fair gem of Ellen’s native transparency and sedulous home- 
cultivation and polish, could scarcely admit of brighter adornment, 
but her soul was radiant with the light of pure truth, and shone out in 
bright action every day; there was a holy charm about her pious 
simplicity that the frail state of her health rendered touching and 
almost saddening ; and prejudiced, as the young votaress of the Virgin 
at first certainly was, against her new friend’s faith, and determined as 
she had been (in obedience to her confessor’s directions) to abstain 
from all religious conversation with her heretic companion, she soon 
found that her Ellen’s life (like that of all true Christians) preached 
continually, and that the meek resignation of her lovely mother, under 
such a new trial as the declining health of such a daughter as Ellen, 
could only be produced by Christian principle. 


(To be continued.) 





REVIVALS.—No. I. 
THE SABBATH. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Sir.—I observe that you lament ‘‘ the excessive-sectarianism of Englisix 
people ;” and that you profess to be friendly to all sects and parties as 
far as you can, but, at the same time, opposed to all abuses wherever 
they may be found. These sentiments so much accord with my own, 
that I am induced to address you upon what appears to me to be one 
abuse which produces more rancour, uncharitableness, and bigotry, 
than almost any other, viz. that spirit of partisanship which seems to 
prefer the continuance of our unhappy disputes on the Sabbath, to 
that calm discussion which would settle the matter one way or the 
other—or, at least, induce those who take what is called a Sabbatarian 
view of the question, to abstain from uncharitably endeavouring to 
force the consciences of others. For my part, however decidedly I may 
express my opinions, my only object being the elucidation of truth, 
I shall most gladly, if I can be proved to be in error, see my opinions 
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refuted in the Monthly, v.c. Magna est veritas, et prevalebit. And 
it will prevail ultimately, however party bigotry may succeed in ob- 
scuring it for a time. There is another opponent to truth, more 
formidable still, because generally more talented, viz: pretended bigotry, 
but truth will at last triumph even over that. To wilfully obscure 
the truth upon a religious subject, | must observe, by the way, appears 
to be a species of sacrilege. 

I had wished to avoid altogether the polemical language that I am 
obliged partly to adopt; but, from the nature of the subject, I found 
it impossible otherwise to do impartial justice to the argument. 

One of the most profound books in my little reading, is Bishop 
«* Pearson on the Creed,” a book admired, not only by high church- 
men, but also by various dissenters, though for what reason I could 
never ebuild: In his Epistle Dedicatory to the Parishioners of 
St. Clement’s, East Cheap, the bishop, after complaining of many in 
his time, who seemed to admire most that religion which appeared in 
the newest dress, as if they ‘‘ looked for another faith to be delivered 
to the saints,” proceeds to remark, that “ in Christianity there can be 
no concerning truth which is not ancient; and whatsoever is truly new 
is certainly false ;” and that, therefore, we should ‘‘ look for purity in 
the fountain, and strive to embrace the jirst faith.” To these senti- 
ments I heartily subscribe, and, therefore, if I could see any reason to 
think that the Scriptures, in their fair common sense meaning, supported 
what is called the Sabbatarian and Evangelical doctrine; nay, if I 
could bring myself to believe that it is a doctrine supported by the 
commentaries upon those Scriptures of any authors of the first three 
centuries—times prior to the alliance of church and state under Con- 
stantine, prior to the commencement of the Roman domination, as all 
Protestants at least contend—if, I say, I could believe either of these 
things, I should feel bound, not merely to go the full length the 
Bishop of London and others advocate, but even much further, if only 
from a regard for consistency. But my conscientious conviction being 
so vastly different, I shall endeavour, sir, with your kind indulgence, 
to lay before your readers such a plain vindication of it as, I flatter 
myself, they will think complete. 

I propose to consider this subject with reference to the Old Testa- 
ment, with reference to the New, with reference to the doctrine of the 
Church (ancient and modern), and with reference to the question of 
expediency. I shall, I think, make it appear, that the tadditees 
is bound to consider public prayers, preaching, communion, and 
charity to the poor, on the first day of the week, indispensable, and 
that, with regard to other points, it has liberty to use the most un- 
bounded discretion.* According to the Sabbatarian argument, a 





* Besides the admissions that there is apostolical sanction for appointing public 
offices of prayer, communion, &c., for every first day of the week, as also for any 
other days the church and the government think proper to select, and that it is the 
duty of every member of the church to attend public worship,—duty with regard to 
apostolical examples—duty to the church, and duty to the laws of the land ; let me 
be clearly understood to admit also, that ‘‘REASON and COMMON SENSE prove 
the necessity of there being stated days dedicated to public worship, as long as it is 
intended to retain any particular religion ;’’ for no one laments more than myself 
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repeal of the “* Lord’s Day Acts” would not make their enactments 
less binding in foro conscientiea: according to the system opposed to 
it, we are, with the four exceptions just stated, at liberty to petition 
parliament to make any alterations whatever. This is the practical 
difference. 

The well-informed reader is aware that the Christian dispensation 
was intended to supersede the ceremonial parts of the law of Moses. 
‘* For the law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ,” says St. John ;* and the language of St. Paul is still plainer, 
“* For if that first covenant had been faultless, then should no place 
have been sought for the second :” ‘‘ in that he saith, a new covenant, 
he hath made the first old. Now that which decayeth and waxeth old 
is ready to vanish away.’’+ This he follows by a long argument to 
show that the Jewish ceremonies were merely figurative of Christ. 
Therefore, to contend that our Saviour meant his hearers to under- 
stand, by such expressions as ‘‘ on these two commandments hang all 
the law (that is, the moral law) and the prophets,” or ‘‘ I am not come 
to destroy, but to fulfil,” (or accomplish)—to contend that he meant 
his hearers to understand the ceremonial commands, or any one 
of them, to be still binding, is too inconvenient to be attempted, as 
that would be like denying St, Paul to be an inspired writer. It is, 
therefore, curiously urged, that the fourth commandment is moral ; 
and yet it is treated differently from all other moral commands, for 
they must be literally obeyed, whereas it would be called Judaism to 
so observe this one commandment; and, consequently, we are called 
upon to so keep it as to altogether break it, viz. by resting part of the 
time therein appointed for work, and by working upon the Sabbath 
day therein appointed. Archbishop Whately, in his, as I think, un- 
answerable ‘‘ THouGuts ON THE SaBBaTH,” says, that ‘‘ there is not 
(as has sometimes been incautiously stated) any injunction to sanctify 
one day in seven,” but ‘‘ the seventh day.” ‘* Now surely (he further 
says), It is presumptuous to say, that we are at liberty to alter a divine 
command, whose authority we admit to be binding on us, on the 
ground that it matters not whether this day, or that day be set apart 
as a Sabbath, provided we obey the divine injunction to observe a Sab- 
bath.” Then, after referring to the cases of Jeroboam, the Samaritans, 
and Naaman the Syrian, he proceeds, ‘‘ One river is as good as an- 
other ; one mountain as good as another ; one day as good as another ; 
except when there is a divine command which specifies one ; and then 
it is our part not to alter, or to question, a divine command, but to 
consider whether it extends to us, and, if it does, to obey it.” In my 
humble opinion, it is impossible to refute this reasoning fairly, because 
nowhere can be traced either apostolic precept, or example, for keep- 





the existence of an anti-sabbatarian system, which appears ( judging from the line 
of argument adopted) to have more at heart the ascendancy of deism, or materialism, 
than of pure Christian truth. Only let me add, that surely it cannot be necessary 
or expedient, that Christians should, either directly or indirectly, be tempted (and 
more particularly by their pastors—the directors, if not the keepers, of their con- 
sciences) to misapprehend the nature of any day upon which they assemble at 
church. 
* Chap. i. v. 17. + Hebrews, chap. viii. v. 7 and 13. 
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ing the Jewish Sabbath on the original day, or on any other. There 
is certainly the assertion sometimes made, that the apostles changed 
their Sabbath, from the seventh to the first day of the week ; but it is 
a mere fallacy. The apostles were Jews, and, as we afterwards find 
to be the chief motive, from expediency, they, as other Jewish Chris- 
tians, observed the Jewish Sabbath. Thus we read, ‘‘ and went into 
the synayogue on the Sabbath day, and sat down.”* ‘ And Paul, as 
his manner was, went in unto them, and three Sabbath days reasoned 
with them out of the Scriptures.”+ ‘‘ And he reasoned in the syna- 
gogues every Sabbath.” { Now, rr only after the apostles discon- 
tinued such habits, the assembling on the first day of the week had 
originated, there would, I confess, be something like retaining the Sab- 
bath, only changing the day from the seventh to the first; but, from 
the very date of the resurrection, we read of their assembling on the 
first day of the week, and breaking bread. ArT THaT TIME, at any 
rate, we have the Christian festival of ‘‘ the Lord’s Day,” less strictly 
observed than a modern Sabbatarian would contend to be necessary, 
or there were two Sabbath days in each week, leaving (making allow- 
ance for other solemn days) less than five working days. But here 
it may be asked, if there is one single instance of any one of the wri- 
ters in the New Testament (though they all set the example of public 
worship on the first day of the week), quoting the fourth command- 
ment with reference to Sunday duties; and, if there is not, may we 
not reasonably ask Sabbatarians, wiy they will not be content to follow 
altogether apostolic example, instead of quoting what the inspired 
apostles never dreamt of quoting as applicable to Christians? And it 
may be observed, that even among the other nine commandments, 
there are things which require to be fined down by the Christian code. 
For examples, we are taught (and the prophet Ezekiel, in the 18th 
chapter, ushers in the same doctrine) that God does not show love, or 
hatred, to the third and fourth generation, but that he hates a bad 
father, and loves his good son, and vice versa. Paley, in a sermon 
upon the second commandment, contends that it relates exclusively, 
or nearty so, to the Jewish economy, and that the denunciations are 
merely of a temporal nature. There is to this day, in the common 
course of things, something like it, as children suffering in this world 
for the faults of their parents,—in their purses, for their fathers’ extra- 
vagance,—in their constitutions, for their fathers’ intemperance,—in 
their reputation, for their fathers’ crimes; but who shall say that, in a 
future state, he, to whom ‘‘ God hath given authority to execute judg- 
ment because he is the Son of Man’’§ (as well as of God), will not 
make allowance for the temptations and disadvantages incidental to 
children from the faults of their parents? Again, asa reward for 
obeying the fifth commandment, the promise, or assertion, is long life 
in the land of Canaan: there are temporal inducements held out to 
Christians to obey their parents certainly ; but they are only secondary, 
just as ‘‘ the meek” are said to be more likely than those whose tem- 
pers are calculated to shorten their lives, to ‘‘ possess the earth,” with- 





* Acts, chap. xiii. v. 14. Tt Acts, chap. xvii. v. 2. 
t Acts, chap. xviii. v. 4. § John, chap. v. v. 27. 
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out any positive temporal promise being meant. St. Paul says, 
‘** Children, obey your parents,” but he adds, ‘‘ in the Lord,’’* thus 
reminding them of what we are told in the 10th chapter of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, that Christians must not ~_ commands of their 
parents, which are inconsistent with their profession, whom, indeed, 
they must even forsake in a case of real Christian necessity.t And 
then, in allusion to the temporal motive, St. Paul’s language is re- 
markable,—‘‘ Honour thy father and mother, that thou mayest live long 
on the earth,” not “ in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 
I think we may, from this substitution (so free from that uncandid 
application of scriptural language, by which, I fear, more are tempted 
into the labyrinths of infidelity, than by the cleverest writings of scep- 
tics),—I think we may conclude, that St. Paul would not patronise 
quoting the fourth commandment literally, to prove how we ought to 
behave on a day, not, in that commandment, specially distinguished 
from the rest. Moreover, the Christian’s obligation extends beyond 
the letter of the fifth commandment, so as to comprehend submission 
to the laws, and magistrates (in the most enlarged sense of the word), 
of whatever country he is in: from the impatience of the Jews to 
throw off the Roman yoke, it is clear that they took a more contracted 
view of their obligations. 

There is another commandment, the ninth, which, as the Jews un- 
derstood it, comes short of the measure of benevolence required in the 
gospel: a Christian requires such an illustration as the parable of ‘ the 
good Samaritan,” to prevent him thinking himself authorized to bear 
false witness against his enemy, an opinion consistent with that vin- 
dictiveness tolerated, under the old system, to so great a degree, that 
even the generally good royal Psalmist indulges in it on his death- 
bed, when speaking to Solomon concerning Joab and Shimei.t I do 
not forget that some commentators say, that David’s language is 
merely prophetical; but I must submit that all rules of common sense 
revolt against such an interpretation.§ 

Here I ought not, in candour, to omit alluding to one sentiment 
in the Old Testament, apparently in the purest Christian spirit, in 
the 4th and 5th verses of the 23rd chapter of Exodus: ‘‘ If thou meet 
thine enemy’s ox, or his ass, going astray, thou shalt surely bring it to 
him again.” ‘ Ifthou see the ass ofhim that hateth thee lying under 
his burden, and wouldest forbear to help him, thou shalt surely help 
with him.” This passage, however, carries with it no evidence of be- 
ing intended, or at least understood, in the comprehensive sense of the 
gospel word “‘ neighbour,” which, indeed, would be wholly inconsistent 
with hundreds of other commands to hate, and even hill, idolators. 
In short, the second division of the decalogue was delivered to, and 
received by, the Jews, solely with reference to their conduct to each 
other ; for, with reference to other nations, were they not permitted— 
nay, even commanded—to do many things most strongly forbidden 





* Ephesians, chap. vi. v. 1, 2, and 3. + St. Matthew, chap. xix. vy. 29. 

t lst Kings, chap. ii. v. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 36, to the end. 

§ Such commentators should, in consistency, call the grateful language of the 
7th verse merely prophetical ! 
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in the gospel.* The seventh Article of the Church supports this view, 
a view I have never seen attempted to be controverted by any argu- 
ments drawn from the New Testament. There was indeed a time— 
a barbarous and unchristian time—in which the command to the Jews 
to destroy all idolators in the land of Canaan, was made by nominal 
disciples of the meek and lowly Jesus—and zealous Sabbatarians too 
—a pretence to endeavour to destroy all who did not come up to their 
standard of divinity,—to commit sacrilege and ‘“ break down the 
carved wotk ” of the sanctuary ‘‘ with axes and hammers,” on pretence 
of ‘* abhorrence of idols ;”+ but no modern author of eminence, except 
one celebrated Scotch writer (and he is now gone to his account), has 
attempted to justify such sad monuments of ill-directed zeal. Sad, 
however, as this part of ecclesiastical history is, it must not be lost 
sight of, for it has a great bearing upon the origin of Sabbatarianism. 
The truth is, there was such a dislike of appearing to agree with the 
Roman Catholics, or Episcopalians, in any thing almost, that had 
their opponents found them in the habit of observing Sunday more 
strictly, they would have quoted the 15th chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, and denounced their practice as Judaism. Thus were the 
fasts and festivals, as Good Friday, Easter, and Christmas, discarded ; 
and thus the prostration of the heart only (without the corporeal act 
of kneeling) was all that was necessary at public prayers, which were 
themselves to be extemporary (such being an innovation, that is to 
say, prayers in the first person plural)—while, with a whimsical in- 
consistency (as we should think, did we not bear in mind that the real 
object was to differ from the Roman Catholic posture), it was held to 
be the “‘ safer” mode at communion to imitate the exact posture of 
the Saviour and his Apostles, at the institution of the Eucharist, 
which exact posture, however, was not imitated after all, as every 
well-informed reader is aware (this shows that we ought not, in pru- 
dence, to take for granted the assertions of the Sabbatarians of that 
day with reference to the proper observance of Sunday.)t{ 

if Sunday was intended to be made a perpetual Christian Sabbath 
(after the model of the Jewish), we might expect that it would be, 
somewhat at least, hinted at in the Old Testament, and expressly com- 
manded in the New. Let us examine how the matter stands in these 
respects. 

With regard to the Old Testament, the last verse but one in the 
last chapter of Isaiah is sometimes triumphantly referred to. ‘ And it 
shall come to pass, that from one new moon to another, and from one 
Sabbath to another, shall all flesh come to worship before me, saith 
the Lord.” In the first place, it may be observed, that the prophet, 





* Also the “ servant’’ and the “‘ maid ’’ in the tenth commandment, were slaves 
—not servants in the modern sense of the word.—See 1 Corinthians, chap. vii. 
v. 21. 

+ Psalm lxxiv. v.4—8. Rom. chap. ii. v. 22. 

¢ It is a curious fact, that great Sabbatarians as most of the Society of Friends 
are, the original Quakers preached against Sabbaths as much as against the outward 
administration of the sacraments. Perhaps very few members of the sect are aware 
of George Fox’s sentiments on this point, which, at any rate, had the merit of con- 


sistency. 
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as well as St. Paul,* classes sabbaths and new moons together; and 
that therefore this verse proves too much, consequently nothing. Se- 
condly, if we compare this, and the preceding chapter, with the 
Apocalypse of St. John, we shail find, that the Prophet (like the 
Evangelist) is speaking of a future—a heavenly—Jerusalem, though 
adopting to it language familiar to the’ Jews of the time in which he 
wrote. Both prophesy that God shall gather all nations and tongues ; 
and that they shall come, and see his glory; that God shall make 
them Priests and Levites ; and that they shall reign for ever. Thirdly, 
sinking the allegorical style of this prophecy, (a style commou in prophe- 
tical writers, used perhaps that the prophecy may be more a testimony 
after fulfilment, than the premature gratification of our curiosity,)— 
I say, sinking the allegorical style, and taking the words in their literal 
sense, the preceding chapter shows, that the time is not yet come 
for us to act upon them, seeing that first new heavens, and a new 
‘earth, are to be made,—mortality among children is to cease,—poverty 
and misfortune are to disappear,—and the wolf and the lamb are to 
feed together. 

The last verse but one of the 58th chapter of Isaiah is also fre- 
quently quoted, but the very next verse shows most unequivocally that 
the prophet is speaking to the Jews alone: else why does he say 
** Jacob thy father?” Why not rather ‘‘ Abraham thy father?” Abra- 
ham is called the father of Christians as well as Jews, “ the heir of 
the world,” “‘ the father of many nations,” + titles not given to Jacob, 
who was, however, literally the father of the twelve tribes. I have 
searched with great diligence, and I can find no other passage in the 
Old Testament, that has the least appearance of favouring the Sab- 
batarian doctrine. There was, indeed, nearly ten years ago, aclergy- 
man of Shropshire,a Mr. Cameron, who, in vainly attempting to reply to 
Archbishop Whately, thought to astonish the world with the discovery 
that the custom, in the patriarchal times, of marriage feasts lasting 
seven days, and not eight, was out of respect to the Sabbath ; but, 
unfortunately for the celebrity he no doubt thought to acquire, there 
were some plain men in the world who thought, that to support his 
assertion, that the Jews observed the Sabbath with all the strictness 
enjoined in the fourth commandment, before the time of the miracu- 
lous supply of manna recorded in the Book of Exodus, the marriage 
feasts should have lasted only siz days. For my part, I can hardly 
conceive an advocate, on the right side of a question, exhibiting so 
ludicrous an instance of ‘‘ zeal not according to knowledge.”’t 

With regard to the New Testament, the natural place (reasoning 
from analogy) to find a Sabbatarian command from our Lord’s own 
mouth, would be among his words upon the day of his resurrection— 
the day of the new creation—the day of the accomplishment of the 
redemption—a day and event prefigured by the creation of the world, 
and by the deliverance of the Jews from Egyptian bondage,—and a 
day upon which two of his disciples (as I shall hereafter have to show) 
acted, under his own inspection, inconsistently with the Sabbatarian 








* Colossians, chap.ii. v. 16. + Romans, chap. iv. vers. 11, 12, 13, 17 and 18. 
t Romans, chap. x. vers. 2 and 3. 
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doctrine ;—for, in the Old Testament, we have, after the account of 
the creation, an intimation that God “ blessed the seventh day ;” and, 
when the Jews are regularly commanded to ‘keep holy the seventh 
day,” they have two reasons given them for the institution; one, in 
the Book of Exodus, that it was to commemorate God’s resting on 
the seventh day; another in the Book of Deuteronomy, that it was 
also intended to commemorate their return from the land of Egypt. 
However, not one word, like a Sabbatarian command, do we find re- 
corded by any Evangelist, or any other apostolic writer ;—and, indeed, 
our Lord appears to have contemplated the time when St. Paul and 
others could prudently preach to Jewish converts the doctrine that the 
ceremonial law was abrogated, being ‘‘ fulfilled,” which, from passages 
in the Acts of the Apostles, it is seen that they did not for a time think 
it expedient to do (and more particularly is this seen in the earnest 
address of the presiding apostle, St. James, and his presbyters, in the 
20th, and following verses of the 21st chapter);—our Lord appears, I 
say, to have contemplated such times of liberty, when he ridiculed the 
stiff manner in which the Jews observed their Sabbaths,—not confining 
his strictures to their antipathy to his doing miraculous acts of mercy 
on those days; but also justifying the conduct of his disciples, when 
pressed with hunger while walking through corn-fields on a Sabbath 
day, in a manner which must have astonished the Jews, viz. by re- 
ferring to the supposed profanation of King David, who, they knew, 
only gained Ahimelech’s consent through resorting to falsehood.* It 
does seem probable—or rather evident—that, if our Lord had intended 
the fourth commandment, either with or without a change of the ac- 
tual day, to be binding upon Gentile, or even Jewish, converts, he 
would have confined their vindication to the other part of his argument, 
that he, in right of his Divine character, could dispense with the 
observance of that day when he pleased ; and that he would have cau- 
tioned his hearers against imbibing the erroneous notion, that they, 
who had not his Divine prerogative, were entitled to imitate his con- 
duct in that particular. 

Neither will it be found, that any of the Apostles, who wrote epis- 
tles, have delivered a single injunction of a Sabbatarian nature. But 
this part of the subject must, with your permission, Sir, be reserved 
for a future letter. And I trust, that, when I have concluded my 
argument, your readers will be inclined to cry out with that very an- 
cient father of the Church, St. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch only thirty- 
seven years after the Ascension, and the personal friend of St. John, 
and other Apostles, ‘‘ Let us no longer Sabbatize.” And again, ‘‘ In- 
stead of Sabbatizing, let every Christian keep the Lord’s day, the 
day on which Christ arose again; the queen of days, on which our 
life arose, and death was conquered by Christ.” 

SPERANTIUS. 





* Ist Samuel, chaps, xxi. and xxii. ; Matthew, chap. xii. v. 1—8; Mark, chap. ii. 
v. 23—28, 
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LONDON AS IT WAS, AS IT IS, AND AS IT IS TO BE. 


Reports from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Metropolis 
Improvements ; with the Minutes of Evidence and Appendix. 1836. 
First Report from the Select Committee on Metropolis Improvements; with an Ap- 


pendix, 1838. 
Second Report from the Select Committee on Metropolis Improvements ; with the 


Minutes of Evidence, Appendix, Index, and Plans, 1838. 


(Continued from page 283). 


Tue next proposed city improvement is the construction of “a new 
street from the Mansion House to the Southwark Bridge.” This is to 
be made by cutting a line from the point of junction of Charlotte 
Street, Bucklersbury, and Walbrook, close to St. Stephen’s Church, 
to the point of junction of Upper Thames Street, Queen Street, and 
Queen Street Place (which leads directly to Southwark Bridge), close 
by the Church-yard, and which line will intersect Budge Row, Cloak 
Lane, and Maiden Lane.* This project, as opening a direct and easy 
line of communication between the heart of business in the city, and 
that point in the Borough with which the Southwark Bridge forms the 
connecting link, is of very great mercantile value. The most direct 
thoroughfare between these points at present is by Queen Street into 
Cheapside, which is not only more than double the distance of that 
proposed, but from the extreme narrowness of Queen Street, there is 
great difficulty in carriages travelling along it, and no inconsiderable 
delay and danger necessarily incurred in passing it. 

But the great and crowning improvement which is suggested by the 
report of 1836, and which, as tending to exhibit in its full glory that 
noble ornament of the city, St. Paul’s Cathedral,—the most im- 
portant, in an architectural point, of all the city improvements,—is 
the plan for making ‘‘ a new street from St. Paul’s Cathedral to Black- 
friars Bridge.” The line for this street is to run from the front of the 
cathedral to the point where New Bridge Street, Earl Street, and 
Water Lane meet each other. By this means a direct line of com- 
munication will be opened between St. Paul’s Church-yard and Black- 
friars Bridge. To pass from one to the other, vehicles are now 
obliged to go down Ludgate Street, Ludgate Hill, and New Bridge 
Street ; thus half the distance and the difficulty of turning the corntr 
into Bridge Street, while meeting the throng of carriages of all descrip- 
tions coming out of Fleet Street, will be saved by this improvement. 
The excellence of the line proposed, as the situation for a new street, 
would compensate for the expense incurred in purchasing the houses 
and buildings to be pulled down for forming it. The greater portion 
of the ground is used for yards and courts, and the buildings are prin- 
cipally back offices and stables. The erection of this street, so bene- 
ficial in itself on many points, would enable us to obtain a commanding 
view of St. Paul’s, both by removing many of the houses in the Church- 
yard, which more immediately obstruct the sight of it, and by affording 





* The same remarks which we made with respect to the purchase of buildings 
that would be required to be pulled down for the formation of the street from the 
Post Office into Newgate Street, are applicable here. 
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a point from which it might be seen to full advantage, as it would be 
while approaching it from this street. Indeed, the value of our great 
national edifices must, to a very great degree, depend on the situations 
which are afforded for viewing them ; and we cannot but consider, 
that the labour and expense of erecting and adorning them, are, to a 
great degree, thrown away, if their position is such that they cannot 
be seen so as to allow of a proper display of their excellences. How 
much of the grand and ennobling effect which these majestic piles 
might otherwise produce is lost, from their being so secluded from the 
general view! Whata reflection is it upon our taste and genius to 
allow them to be thus obscured! Are we so sordid, or so poverty- 
stricken, as to be unable to allow even space of ground for those noble 
edifices, which our forefathers, whom we regard as less enlightened, 
and who were certainly less opulent than we are, raised for us? This 
street, if erected as proposed—and to carry into execution this part of 
the plan, it appears there would be less expense than that of ef- 
fecting any other, though it is more essentially necessary for commer- 
cial communication—would doubtless be one of the noblest of which 
the metropolis could boast, having so splendid an object as the 
cathedral at its head, and the approach to Blackfriars at the other end. 

The project for making ‘‘ a new street from Farringdon Street to 
the Sessions House, Clerkenwell,” or as we should term it, continuing 
Farringdon Street to that point, is, as we have already hinted, one of 
the most important improvements, in many points, suggested by the 
Reports. In support of this, we will give an extract from the Report of 
the Clerks to the Commissioners of Sewers, which was put in during 
the evidence, and is incorporated into the minutes of evidence taken 
before the committee of 1836, 

“An opening from Holborn Bridge, in continuation of Farringdon Street, 
(under which the river Fleet sewer runs in its way to the Thames), would be 
a great improvement to the metropolis, as forming a direct line from the 
obelisk in St. George’s Fields, over Blackfriars Bridge, along Farringdon 
Street, to near Clerkenwell Church, where the roads diverge to Islington 
and King’s Cross ; it would also afford considerable convenience to all per- 
sons travelling or passing from any of the southern to the northern counties, 
being immediately through the centre of London; desirable, however, as 
such an opening is for the above reasons, it is far more important as relating 
to the health of that part of the capital through which it would be made, by 
the removal of a description of buildings that have. long been a hotbed of 
disease, misery, and crime.””—Report, 1836, Minutes of Evidence, p. 4. 

As regards the general promotion of the health of the metropolis, by 
the removal of small and dirty houses and sewers, and letting in cur- 
rents of air, and also with respect to the amelioration of its moral 
condition by the demolition of those ‘* hotbeds of disease, and misery, 
and crime,” as the clusters of small houses are justly termed, we 
shall reserve our observations until we come to treat more particularly 
on that part of our subject. We have now only to consider this pro- 
ject as forming a grand line of communication through the heart of 
the metropolis. In this point, as leading at once from the suburbs 
and the entrance of the Great North Road, it is an improvement of 
the very highest moment. London is peculiarly deficient, as regards 
its approaches in general, and is, in this respect, exceedingly inferior 
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to Paris, where many of them are of very great beauty. Such a street 
as this would be exceedingly ornamental to the metropolis ; and as the 
district through which it is proposed to carry it is one of such extreme 
poverty, the expense of purchasing ground for the purpose can be but 
trifling, while the value of the houses when erected here, situated as 
they will be in one of the most commanding thoroughfares, and in a 
position the most beautiful and convenient, must be of the highest 
order. It is, therefore, with great satisfaction that we are able to 
record that an act of Parliament has been obtained for carrying into 
effect this plan, which will be forthwith commenced. 

By the adoption of the plan for making ‘a new street from West- 
minster Abbey to Pimlico,” much will be effected in clearing away 
the buildings clustered near the abbey, and which obscure the view of it. 
As regards the line of communication which will be obtained by means 
of this plan, which is to run from the back of the Abbey, near the 
space called Broad Sanctuary, by St. Margaret’s Church, and Em- 
manuel Hospital to Eaton Street, several witnesses speak of the want 
of a communication between that part of Westminster near the Abbey 
and Grosvenor Place, to which there is now no direct thoroughfare. 

The other improvements which we have enumerated in the Reports 
of the Committees, are important as forming direct lines of communi- 
cation between different points which are now approached with difli- 
culty and great loss of time. Such is that for making ‘‘ a new street 
from Oxford Street to Plumtree Street, St. Giles’s,”’ which will, in fact, 
be carrying on the line of Oxford Street from its present point of ter- 
mination, where it meets Tottenham Court Road, directly into Broad 
Street, and which will then be the thoroughtare towards Holborn, in- 
stead of the present crooked and inconvenient one by High Street. A 
direct line of communication will be opened by this means from High 
Holborn into Oxford Street, which is a matter of the highest importance 
in a commercial point of view. The ‘‘ new street from Gower Street 
to Waterloo Bridge,” which is to be carried from the termination of 
Charlotte Street, by widening Plumtree Street, crossing Broad Street, 
and continuing it by pulling down the houses in Bowl Yard, and 
widening New Belton Street, Old Belton Street, and Hanover Street, 
and so carrying it into Long Acre, nearly opposite to Bow Street, 
will form another desirable line of communication. 

“« A new street from Finsbury Square to Whitechapel Church afid 
the Commercial Road,” and ‘ the improvement of the thoroughfare 
from St. Katherine’s Docks to Eastcheap,” will tend much to the im- 
provement of the communication at the east end of London, and is of 
great importance as regards the carriage of goods from the docks 
into the city. The construction of ‘a new street from Holborn to 
the Strand,” the line of which is to be carried from the point between 
Kingsgate Street and Dean Street, on the opposite side of Holborn, 
into Gate Street, by taking down the intermediate houses and widen- 
ing that street ; thence along the west side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields into 
Newcastle Street, which leads to the Strand, is also much required. 
The establishment of an additional direct communication between two 
such important thoroughfares as Holborn and the Strand, is of course 
of great consequence to the traffic of the metropolis. The proposals 
for ‘‘ taking down the houses on the north side of the Strand, between 
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the Churches of St. Clement Danes, and St. Mary-le-Strand :” and 
for “the removal of Middle Row, Holborn,” will be most essential 
improvements, both as regards the appearance and convenience of 
those streets, which are now so grievously disfigured and incommoded 
by those unsightly obstructions. To the Strand, such an alteration 
would be indeed a prodigious advantage. The part alluded to is at 

resent much too narrow for the immense traffic which passes along it, 
in consequence of which, as we shall presently show, the greatest in- 
convenience arises. When the houses are removed as proposed, a full 
view of both the churches will be obtained. The increased value, both 
of the houses in Holywell Street, which will then front the Strand, and 
also of those now standing on the opposite side of the Strand, by the 
convenience and additional traffic thereby afforded, will, to a great 
extent, compensate for the expense incurred in effecting this very great 
and most desirable improvement. The same remarks are applicable 
to the removal of Middle Row, Holborn, which is a most enormous 
inconvenience to traffic by abruptly narrowing the street, and at a 

oint too where Gray’s Inn Lane runs into it, and where greater space 
is required than in any other part between that and Holborn Bars, 
This will also add very much to the appearance of this part of the 
town. Holborn, although the houses are irregularly built, and desti- 
tute in general architectural ornament, from its space, and height, and 
the fine ascent from towards the city, is one of the noblest streets of 
London ; the proper effect of it is, however, at present very much 
obscured by this cluster of houses obstructing to a great extent the 
general view of it. 

The two plans suggested by the Reports, and which indeed may 
be comprised in one, in the county of Surrey, are for making “ a new 
street from St. George’s Church, Southwark, to Blackfriars Bridge,”’ 
and for the ‘‘ continuation of the proposed new street from St. George’s, 
Southwark, to Blackfriars Bridge, Waterloo Bridge, and to the pro- 
posed foot bridge at Lambeth.”” The former of these is to be carried in 
a direct line from St. George’s Church, to the point of junction of Ad- 
dison Street, Stamford Street, and Surrey Street. By this meansa direct 
communication will be opened, by following the line down Stamford 
Street, Upper Stamford Street, and York Road, with Blackfriars, 
Waterloo, and Westminster Bridges; and thus the intercourse be- 
tween the Surrey and Middlesex portions of the metropolis rendered 
far more easy and expeditious than at present. 

The remaining plans which are suggested in the second Report of 
1838, and the objects and advantages of which are so fully explained 
in the lengthened extracts which we have made from that report, as to 
need no comment of ours, are, that for making a street from the south- 
eastern corner of St. Paul’s Church-yard, to join the proposed line 
from Eastcheap to the Tower. That for relieving the traffic through 
Coventry Street, by constructing a line through Leicester Square to 
Covent Garden and Lincoln’s Inn Fields ;_ that for making a line of 
communication with Clerkenwell Green, from the new Street into 
Holborn, by Theobald’s Road and Liquorpond Street ; and the con- 
struction of a new street, by continuing the line of St. Martin’s Lane 
into Holborn. 


‘* The purchase of the interest of the proprietors of the Waterloo 
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and Southwark Bridges,” for the purpose of throwing them open to 
the public, would, of itself, be a great means of facilitating the. inter- 
course between the inhabitants on the opposite sides of the river, 
which is much restricted by the present tax imposed on all passing 
those bridges. To how very large an extent this toll operates in this 
respect, is evinced by the following extracts from the evidence of Mr. 
Powell, the assistant clerk and superintendent of Waterloo Bridge, 
from which it appears that persons are in the habit of going some dis- 
tance round to another bridge, in preference to paying toll for passing 


these. 

“ It is extraordinary to find how the tolls are operated on by the weather. 
A wet day will make a difference of £10 to £15 (increase) in the receipts from 
foot passengers; but upon a wet day we have more labourers than any other 
description of persons. 

“477. I suppose they take a shorter line on a wet day? That is the rea- 
son: the man will say, ‘ you would not have had me to-day if it had not been 
wet ;’ and the tolls on each side will be nearly alike. 

“* Chairman. You cannot tell whether they (the labourers who pass the 
bridge) go home in the middle of the day to dinner? They, most of them, 
take their dinners with them ; and we have many instances of their coming 
up to the gate and meeting their wives and taking a basket from them; you 


will see them daily do that about 12 o’clock in the day. 

** 480. But the tolls are paid on both sides? But one brings a basket with, 
perhaps, eight or ten different dinners, and they get the basket by paying one 
penny. You do not pay to come off the bridge, you only pay to go on. 

“481. Mr. Angerstein. And in that basket there is provision for eight or 
ten people? Yes; and I have no doubt if the bridge was free of toll it would 
be quite as much used then as the other bridges. I am speaking of West- 
minster and Blackfriars.” —Report, 1836, Minutes of Evidence, p. 42. 


Facts, such as these, so strongly set forth, need no comment of ours 
upon them, or that we should dwell upon the extreme hardship to 
which the industrious classes are thus subjected in being obliged to 
part with their hard-earned pennies, to enable them to reach their 
place of employment without loss of time. 

But it is not only upon these, but upon the wealthier classes and 
upon general communication, that this impost is also seen to operate, 
and occasions, in fact, an almost entire desertion of Waterloo Bridge, 
as will be seen by the following extracts from the evidence of the same 


witness, 

“486. Do any stages pass Waterloo Bridge? Not a single stage or 
omnibus: and when I have stated this fact, it has occasioned very consider- 
able surprise, because, from the number of omnibuses and stages constantly 
plying in the streets of London, it is singular that it is not used because it is 
more convenient than any other bridge ; but it is the toll that operates.” — 
Report, 1836, Minutes of Evidence, p. 43. 

The moral benefits that would be produced by opening Waterloo 
Bridge, are of the most important nature, according to the evidence of 
Mr. Cottingham, an architect residing in the vicinity of Waterloo 


Bridge. He observes :— 


“ As regards the tolls upon Waterloo Bridge, I am of opinion that the 
opening of that bridge would be one of the greatest possible benefits to the 
parish of Lambeth, and particularly in a moral point of view. The depraved, 
debased, and infamous state that we are in, in the direct line of the Waterloo 
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Bridge Road, surpasses any thing that ever existed in this great metropolis. 
Such is the state now of prostitution, and thieves and vagabonds of every 
description on that side of the water, that property, within the last five years, 
has decreased in value at least 35 per cent........ I consider this, in a 
great measure, to arise from all the streets and communications, both in the 
road and out of the road, being inhabited by common prostitutes, and 
thieves of the lowest and worst description ; and, | am of opinion, that if the 
toll were taken off that bridge, the influx of people into the parish of Lambeth 
would be more than 200 per cent. than it now is, and would be the great 
means of removing those intolerable nuisances occasioned by common 
brothels. There are whole streets that communicate with Waterloo Bridge 
Road entirely inhabited as common brothels.”—Report, 1836, Minutes of 
Evidence, p. 46. 


That the shutting-up of this bridge, by the toll, is the cause of all 
this, is fairly contended from the fact, that, in the neighbourhood of 
Blackfriars and Westminster Bridges, on the Surrey side, no such 
nuisances are found to exist. As more respectable inhabitants get ac- 
cess to a neighbourhood, through an increased communication being 
opened to it, houses of the description alluded to are no longer tole- 
rated, and the class of persons who inhabited them are induced to re- 
tire into more obscure districts. There appears, therefore, to be the 
strongest reasons for advocating the free opening to the public of these 
bridges. As an important benefit to the working classes of society— 
for the promotion of traffic and commerce—and for the suppression of 
the grossest immorality—by every argument that could be adduced 
in favour of any projected improvement of this kind—are we impera- 
tively called upon to support this measure. 

Mr. Martin’s plan for intercepting the sewage from being conveyed 
into the Thames, by which the water is now rendered impure, appears 
to be well deserving of serious consideration. In his evidence before 
the committee of 1838, he thus explains his project :— 


“‘ I have prepared a plan for improving the air and water of the metropolis, 
by intercepting the sewage from being conveyed into the Thames, thereby 
preserving not only the purity of the air, and preventing the contamination 
of the water, but likewise appropriating the manure for agricultural pur- 
poses. ‘The objects of the following plan are, first, to materially improve 
the drainage of the metropolis ; secondly, to prevent the sewage - Fl eing 
thrown into the river, so as to preserve, in its pure state, the water which 
the inhabitants are necessitated to use; thirdly, to prevent the pollution 
of the atmosphere by the exhalations from the river, and at the open mouths 
of the drains; and fourthly, to save, and apply to a useful purpose, the 
valuable manure which is, at present, wasted by being conveyed into the 
river, besides many other great and important collateral advantages. 


* * * * * a * 


“« My proposition, in the first instance, is to preserve the whole sewage of 
the western extremity of London, by diverting it from the river into re- 
ceptacles above Vauxhall Bridge, forming one at the termination of the Rane- 
lagh sewer. The great sewer, which, at present, empties itself into the river 
below Westminster Bridge, should be continued down Parliament Street, 
Abingdon Street, and Millbank, all the minor drainage, above the Houses of 
Parliament, being turned into it, and finally discharged into the receptacle at 
the termination of King’s Scholar’s Pond sewer, effecting great benefit to this 
inadequately re of the town, without intrenching upon existing in- 
terests. For the y of the city I propose to form a grand sewer, com- 
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mencing at Hungerford Market, running parallel with the bank of the river, 
and receiving all the minor drainage in its course, according to my previous 

lans. The base of this grand sewer at the commencement should be on a 

evel with the base of the first sewer which enters it, and the top should form 
a quay about one foot above the highest known tide, so as to secure those 
houses from being inundated where the banks are now so low as to be sub- 
ject to it; the width and depth should also gradually increase as its course 
is continued towards the Tower, where it should turn off, using the moat, if 
permitted; but in the event of that not being permitted, passing round the 
moat, behind London Dock, along Ratcliffe-highway, Brook Street, and the 
intermediate streets, to the first convenient space near the Regent’s Canal, or 
to the ground proposed to be recovered from the river at Lower Shadwell, 
where the grand receptacle should be, from which point the soil should be 
conveyed and transported by canal or otherwise to various parts of the 
country. So far as this sewer would pass along the river, it is obvious how 
much the houses on the bank would be augmented, not only in health and 
beauty, but in utility. As a further improvement, I therefore recommend 
the erection of colonnaded wharfs upon the sewer quay at suitable intervals 
(such place as the Temple Gardens, &c., not requiring them), which would 
afford additional room, increase the convenience of the merchant and la- 
bourer, protect the merchandise from the weather, screen the work from 
observation, give greater security to the property landed, and prolong the 
time during which the craft could deliver or take in their cargoes. The tops 
of these colonnaded wharfs and sewer quay would form a healthy and mag- 
nificent public walk, realizing the isl idea for the erection of quays upon 
the banks of the Thames, formerly proposed by Sir Frederick French, who 
has since accorded me his valuable co-operation, generously declaring my 
mg to be deserving of his utmost support, as it comprised more objects than 

is own, and was superior in usefulness to the public. By these means, not 
only would the wharfage be increased, but the navigation facilitated, from the 
sewers constituting an uniform embankment ; the docks, which are, at pre- 
sent, little better than open receptacles, would be greatly benefited, and a 
great saving effected, as | am informed that cleansing the St. Katherine Dock 
alone from the deposit, costs annually £1000 ; the health of the air and quality 
of the water would be improved; the sewage saved for manure; land re- 
covered where it is of the greatest value; public baths constructed, and a 
grand public walk formed through the most populous and richest part of the 
city, whats itis most needful, shortening and rendering more easy the distance 
between Westminster and the Tower, relieving the streets of a great portion 
of their over crowd, without impeding the traffic of the wharfs, or the wharfs 
interfering with it; besides the power, when the walk is completed, of erect- 
ing shops, mansions, or public buildings, where they would be of the greatest 
value, both as to trade and grandeur of appearance; and, lastly, a work ub- 
equalled in either ancient or modern times would thus be produced, to remain 
a useful and magnificent monument of our own age. For the south side of 
the river, I propose that a receptacle be first formed at the termination of the 
Effra sewer at Vauxhall; and that instead of a parellel sewer upon the shore, 
all the minor drainage should be turned into the great Duffield, or any other 
main sewer which runs from Vauxhall to Bermondsey, and should discharge 
itself into a receptacle at some convenient spot opposite the London Dock, or 
near the Grand Surrey Canal ; and the bank should then be rendered equally 
useful for the formation of quays, even more capable of being ornamentally 
diversified according to the situation of the ground. In this way, the Surrey 
shore, which has always been considered the most difficult, from the nume- 
rous docks and other obstacles, will be easy of execution, every objection 
being removed, and all the advantages of the sewer quay afforded at greatly 
diminished expense.”’"—Second Report, 1838, Minutes of Evidence, pp. 148, 
149, 150. 
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With regard to the improvement of the banks of the Thames, by the 
construction of quays and public walks, we have, in another part of 
this article, alluded to the great desirableness and feasibility of such a 

lan. 
. We have now examined the whole of the proposed improvements 
suggested by the Reports of the Committees, and have endeavoured to 
int out the direct beneficial effects that would result from their 
adoption. There are, however, others in addition to these that we 
would also suggest as in an equal degree desirable, and which we 
doubt not but that the same liberal spirit and good taste which origi- 
nated those already proposed, would be also ready to promote. The 
first of these is the improvement of the approach to Westminster Ab- 
bey and the Houses of Parliament, by removing the houses between 
King Street and Parliament Street. From Trafalgar Square to the 
Treasury, by Charing Cross and Whitehall, the street is of great width, 
and with the public buildings standing in it, and the gardens near, 
one of the most magnificent in the metropolis. The National Gallery 
forms a fine object in one direction, and the venerable pile of West- 
minster Abbey in the other. The street is, however, suddenly inter- 
rupted by the cluster of buildings to which we have alluded ; and what 
ought unquestionably to be one of the finest and most spacious of our 
thoroughfares, as leading immediately to the seat of the legislation and 
judicature of the whole kingdom, decreases in its approach to those 
most important public edifices into one of less than the ordinary 
breadth. Owing to this, the architectural beauty and effect of the 
whole is much lessened, and a portion only of the street can be seen at 
once, instead of the entire length, with its various public buildings, 
thrown open to our view. By the simple improvement which we 
suggest, the approach to the Abbey, Houses of Parliament, and Law 
Courts, would be at once rendered of becoming splendour, and the 
whole length and breadth of the street from Trafalgar Square to West- 
minster Abbey would be thrown open. As a thoroughfare of constant 
traffic leading to Westminster Bridge, this is also a point of the 
highest importance. Although the expense incurred by this improve- 
ment would probably be greater than that occasioned by taking down 
the houses in the Strand between St. Clement Danes and St. Mary-le- 
Strand, and Middle. Row, Holborn, yet the importance of the improve- 
ment would doubtless be also in a comparative degree greater ; pot as in 
the case of those, the increased value of property in the newly- erected 
or improved street would at least partially compensate for the loss of 
the houses pulled down. Indeed, there is no thoroughfare in the me- 
tropolis the condition of which so much concerns its dignity and glory 
as this, which is the constant approach of royalty and state processions 
upon all our most solemn occasions, at coronations, at the opening and 
close of Parliament, and of the judges and other great officers of the 
land. Shall we spare no cost to raise an edifice of becoming dignity 
for the legislature to exercise its functions in, and yet grudge the 
poor expense of making a decent thoroughfare by which it may be 


approached ? 
(To be continued.) 
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ADDITIONAL SCENE TO FESTUS.* 
BY THE AUTHOR OF FESTUS. 


Scene.—Home. Festus, and HELEN at her Piano.—Dusk. 


Helen. I cannot live away from thee. How can 
A flower live without its root ? 


Festus. I, too, 
Must love or die. 
Helen. But I must have. Attend! 


I am to say and do just as I please ; 
I may command thee, may I? that I will. 
Near, as afar, I will have love the same— 
With a bright sameness, like this diamond, 
Which, wherever the light be, shines like bright. 
And thou shalt say all sorts of pretty things 
To me; mind, to me only: write love-songs 
About me, and I will sing them to myself ; 
Perhaps to thee, sometime, as it were now, 
If I should happen to be very kind. 
Festus. Sing now! 
Helen. No! 
Festus. Tyrant! I will banish thee. 
Helen. Nay, if to sing and play would please thee, I 
Would die to music. I love this instrument ; 
It speaks, it thinks—nay, I could kiss it: look! 
There are three things I love half killingly ;— 
Thee lastly, and this next, and myself first. 
Festus. Thou art a silly, tiresome thing, and yet 
I never weary of thee ; but could gaze, 
Sick with excess and not satiety, 
Ls eg thy countenance, with the serious joy 
ith which we eye and eye the unbounded blue 
Which is the visible attribute of God, 
Who makes all things within himself; and thus 
It is the heaven we hope for, and can find 
No point from which to take its altitude ; 
For the Infinite is upwards, and above 
The highest thing created ; upwards aye : 
So I could, thinking on thy face, believe 
An infinite expression, heightening still 
The longer that I thought, and leaving thee, 
Coming to thee, or being with thee,—love! 
Helen. 1am so happy when with thee. 
Festus. And I. 
They tell us virtue lies in self-denial. 
My virtue is indulgence. I was born 
To gratify myself unboundedly, 
So that I wronged none else. These arms were given me 
To clasp the beautiful, and cleave the wave ; 
These limbs to leap and wander where I will ; 
These eyes to look on every thing without 
Effort ; these ears to list my loved one’s voice ; 





* This additional scene has been written by way of rejoinder to our critique 
on the original Poem. The contribution is long—but then, is it not by a poet ?>—Eb. 
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These lips to be divinised by her kiss: 

And every sense, pulse, passion, power, to be 

Swoln into sunny ripeness. 

Helen. Virtue is one 

With nature, or ’tis nothing: it is love. 

Festus. 1 come fresh from thee every time we meet, 

Steeped in the still sweet dew of thy soft beauty, 

Like earth at day-dawn, lifting up her head 

Out of her sleep, star-watched, to face the sun— 

So I, to front the world, on leaving thee. 

Oh! there is inspiration in thy look ; 

Poesie, prophecy. Come hither, love; 

The evening air is sweet. 

Helen. It comes on us 

Fresher and clearer through these dewy vine-leaves, 

Fit for the forehead of the young wine-god. 

Festus. A large, red egg of light the moon lies like 

On the dark moor-hill, and now, rising slow, 

Beams on the clear flood, smilingly intent, 

Like a fair face, which loves to look on itself, 

Saying—‘ There is no wonder that men love me, 

For I am beautiful !”—as I heard thee. 

Helen. It was not right to overhear me that. 
Festus. ”“T'was very wrong to do what I could not help ; 

But vanity speaks out. 

Helen. Well, I don’t mind; | 
I never knew that I was as I am 
Till others told me. 
Festus. Now were soon enough. 
Helen. Ah, nothing comes to us too soon but sorrow 
Festus. Helen, my love! 
Helen. Yes, I am here. 
Festus. It has 

Been such a day as that, thou knowest, when first 

I said I loved thee ; that long, sunny day 

We passed upon the waters—heeding nought, 

Seeing nought but each other. 

Helen. I remember. 

The only wise thing that I ever did— 

The only good, was to love thee, and therefore 

I would have no one else as wise as I. 

Didst thou not say that student would be here? 
Festus. 1 think I hear him every minute come. 
Helen. It is not kind. We should be more alone. 

There was atime when thou wouldst have no one else. 
Festus. Am I not with thee all day? 








Helen. Yes, I know; 
But often and often thou art thinking not 
Of me. 
Festus. My good child !— 
Helen. Well, I know thou lovest me; 


And so I cannot bear thee to think, speak, 
Or be with any but me. 
Festus. Then I will not. 
Helen. Oh, thou wouldst promise me the clock round. Now, 
Promise me this—that I shall never die, 
And Ill believe thee when I am dead—not till. 
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But let it pass. I am at peace with thee ; 
And pardon thee, and give thee leave to live. 
Festus. Magnanimous! 


Helen. When earth, and heaven, and all 


Things seem so bright and lovely for our sakes, 
It is a sin not to be happy. See, 

The moon is up, it is the dawn of night. 

Stands by her side one bold, bright, steady star— 
Star of her heart, and heir to all her light, 
Whereon she looks so proudly mild and calm, 

As though she were the mother of that star, 

And knew he was a chief sun in his sphere, 

But by her side, in the great strife of lights 

To shine to God, he had filially failed, 

And hid his arrows and his bow of beams. 
Mother of stars! the heavens look up to thee. 
They shine the brighter but to hide thy waning ; 
They wait and wane for thee to enlarge thy beauty ; 
They give thee all their glory night by night ; 
Their number makes not less thy loneliness 

Nor loveliness. 

Festus. Heaven’s beauty grows on us; 
And when the elder worlds have ta’en their seats, 
Come the divine ones, gathering one by one, 
And family by family, with still 
And holy air, into the house of God— 
The house of light He hath builded for Himself, 
And worship Him in silence and in sadness, 
Immortal and immoveable. And there, 
Night after night, they meet to worship God. 
For us, this witness of the worlds is given, 
That we may add ourselves to their great glory, 
And worship with them. They are there for lights 
To light us on our way through heaven to God ; 
And we, too, have the power of light in us. 
Ye stars, how bright ye shine to-night ; mayhap 
Ye are the resurrection of the worlds,— 
Glorified globes of light! shall ours be like ye? 
Nay, but it is! this wild, dark earth of ours, 
Whose face is furrowed like a losing gamester’s, 
Is shining round, and bright, and smooth in air, 
Millions of miles off. Nota single path 
Of thought I tread, but that it leads to God. 
And when her time is out, and earth again 
Hath travailed with the divine dust of man, 
Then the world’s womb shall open, and her sons 
Be born again, all glorified immortals. 
And she, their mother, purified by fire, 
Shall sit her down in heaven, a bride of God, 
And handmaid of the Everbeing One. 
Our earth is learning all accomplishments 
To fit her for her bridehood. 

Helen. He is here. 


Festus. Welcome. 








Student. I thought the night was beautiful, 


But find the in-door scene still lovelier. 
Helen. Ah! all is beautiful where beauty is, 


Student. When first and last we met, we talked on studies ; 
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Poetry only I confess is mine, 
And is the only thing I think or read of. 
Festus. But poetry is not confined to books. 
For the creative spirit which thou seekest 
Is in thee, and about thee; yea, it hath 
God’s everywhereness. 
Student. Truly. It was for this 
I sought to know thy thoughts, and hear the course 
Thou wouldst lay out for one who longs to win 
A name among the nations. 
Festus. First of all, 
Care not about the name, but bind thyself, 
Body and soul, to nature hiddenly. 
Lo, the great march of stars from earth to earth, 
Through heaven. The earth speaks inwardly alone. 
Let no man know thy business, save some friend,— 
A man of mind, above the run of men ; 
For it is with all men and with all things. 
The bard must have a kind, courageous heart, 
And natural chivalry to aid the weak. 
He must believe the best of every thing ; 
Love all below, and worship all above. 
All animals are living hieroglyphs. 
The dashing dog, and stealthy-stepping cat, 
Hawk, bull, and all that breathe, mean something more 
To the true eye than their shapes show ; for all 
Were made in love and made to be beloved. 
Thus must he think as to earth’s lower life, 
Who seeks to win the world to thought and love, 
As doth the bard, whose habit is all kindness 
To every thing. 
Helen. I love to hear of such. 
Could we but think with the intensity 
We love with, one might do great things, I think. 
Student. Goon, I pray. I came to be informed. 
Thou knowest my ambition, and I joy 
To feel thou feedest it with purest food. 
Festus. I cannot tell thee all I feel; and know 
But little save myself, and am not ashamed 
To say, that I have studied my own life, 
And know it is like to a tear-blistered letter, 
Which holdeth fruit and proof of deeper feeling 
Than the poor pen can utter, or the eye 
Discover ; and that often my heart’s thoughts 
Will rise and shake my breast, as madmen shake 
The stanchions of their dungeons, and how] out. 
Helen. But thou wast telling us of poesie, 
And the kind nature-hearted bards. 
Festus. I was. 
I knew one once: he was a friend of mine, 
a him well; his mind, habits, and works, 
aste, temper, tem ent and every thing ; 
Yet with as kind a heart i ever bent. . 
He was no sooner made than marred. Though young, 
He wrote amid the ruins of his heart ; . 
They were his throne and theme ;—like some lone king, 
Who tells the story of the land he lost, 
And how he lost it. 
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Student. Tell us more of him. 
Helen. Nay, but it saddens thee. 
Festus. *Tis like enough : 


We slip away like shadows into shade ; 
We end and make no mark we had begun; 
We come to nothing, like a pure intent. 
When we have hoped, sought, striven, and lost our aim, 
Then the truth fronts us, beaming out of darkness, 
Like a white brow, through its overshadowing hair— 
As though the day were overcast, my Helen ! 
But I was speaking of my friend. He was 
Quick, generous, simple, obstinate in end, 
High-hearted from his youth ; his spirit rose 
In many a glittering fold and gleamy crest, 
Hydra-like to its hindrance ; mastering all, 
Save one thing—love, and that out-hearted him. 
Nor did he think enough, till it was over, 
How bright a thing he was breaking, or he would 
Surely have shunned it, nor have let his life 
Be — to pieces like a rose by a child ; 
And his heart’s passions made him oft do that 
Which made him writhe to think on what he had done, 
And thin his blood by weeping at a night. 
If madness wrought the sin, the sin wrought madness, 
And made a round of ruin. It is sad 
To see the light of beauty wane away, 
Know eyes are dimming, bosom shrivelling, feet 
Losing their spring, and limbs their lily roundness ; 
But it is worse to feel our heart spring gone, 
To lose hope, care not for the coming thing, 
And feel all things go to decay with us, 
As ’twere our life’s eleventh month: and yet 
All this he went through young. 

Helen. Poor soul! I should 
Have loved him for his sorrows. 

‘estus. It is not love 

Brings sorrow, but love’s objects. 

Student. Then he loved. 

Festus. I said so. I have seen him, when he hath had 
A letter from his lady dear, he blessed 
The paper that her hand had travelled over, 
And her eye looked on, and would think he saw 
Gleams of that light she lavished from her eyes 
Wandering amid the words of love she had traced 
Like glow-worms among beds of flowers. He seemed 
To bear with being but use she loved him. 
She was the sheath wherein his soul had rest, 
As hath a sword from war: and he at night 
Would solemnly and singularly curse 
Each minute that he had not thought of her. 

Helen. Now that was like a lover! and she loved 
Him, and him only. 

Festus. Well, perhaps it was so. 
But he could not restrain his heart, but loved 
In that voluptuous purity of taste 
Which dwells on beauty coldly, and yet kindly, 
As night-dew, whensoe’er he met with beauty. 

Helen. It was a pity, that inconstancy— 
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If she he loved were but as good and fair 
As he was worthy of. 
Student. It was his way. 
Festus. There is a dark and bright to every thing; 
To every thing but beauty such as thine, 
And that is all bright. If a fault in him, 
*Twas one which made him do the sweetest wrongs 
Man ever did. And yet a whisper went 
That he did wrong: and if that whisper had 
Echo in him or not, it mattered little ; 
Or right or wrong, he were alike unhappy. 
And there were many strange and calles lights 
Beckoned him towards them; they were wreckers’ lights : 
But he shunned these, and righted when she rose, 
Moon of his life, that ebbed and flowed with her. 
Helen. A poet not in love is out at sea; 
He must have a lay-figure. 
Festus. I mean not 
To screen, but to describe this friend of mine. 
Student. Where and when did he study? Did he mix 
Much with the world, or was he a recluse ? 
Festus. He had no times of study, and no place ; 
All places and all times to him were one. 
His soul was like the wind-harp, which he loved, 
And sounded only when the spirit blew. 
Some time in feasts and follies, for he went 
Life-like through all things; and his thoughts then rose 
Like sparkles in the bright wine, brighter still. 
Sometimes in dreams, and then the shining words 
Would wake him in the dark before his face. 
All things talked thoughts to him. The sea went mad 
To show his meaning; and the awful sun 
Thundered his thoughts into him ; and at night 
The stars would whisper theirs, the moon sigh hers. 
He spake the world’s one tongue; in earth and heaven 
There is but one, it is the word of truth. 
To him the eye let out its hidden meaning ; 
And young and old made their hearts over to him; 
And thoughts were told to him as unto none 
Save one who heareth said and unsaid, all. 
And his heart held these as a grate its gleeds, 
Where others warm them. 
Student. I would I had known him. 
Festus. All things were inspiration unto him : 
Wood, wold, hill, field, sea, city, solitude, 
And crowds and streets, and man where’er he was ; 
And the blue eye of God which is above us; 
Brook-bounded pine spinnies where spirits flit ; 
And haunted pits the rustic hurries by, 
Where cold wet ghosts sit ringing jingling bells ; 
Old orchards’ leaf-roofed aisles, and red-cheeked load ; 
And the blood-coloured tears which yew trees weep 
O’er churchyard graves, like murderers remorseful. 
The dark green rings where fairies sit and sup, 
Crushing the violet dew in the acorn cup; 
Where by his new-made bride the bridegroom sips, 
The white moon shimmering on their longing lips ; 
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The large o’erloaded wealthy-looking wains 
Quietly swaggering home through leafy lanes, 
Leaving on all low branches as they come, 
Straws for the birds, ears of the harvest home. 
He drew his light from that he was amidst, 

As doth a lamp from air which hath itself 

Matter of light although it show not. His 

Was but the power to light what might be lit. 

He met a muse in every lonely maid ; 

And learned a song from every lip he loved. 

But his heart ripened most ’neath southern eyes, 
Which sunned their sweets into him all day long. 
For fortune called him southwards, towards the sun. 

Helen. Did he love music? 

Festus. The only music he 
Or learned or listened to was from the lips 
Of her he loved, and that he learned by heart. 
Albeit she would try to teach him tunes, 

And - his fingers on the keys; but he 
Could only see oe eyes, and hear her voice, 
And feel her touch. 

Helen. Why, he was much like thee. 

Festus. We had some points in common. 

Student. Was he proud ? 

Festus. Lowliness is the base of every virtue. 

And he who goes the lowest, builds the safest ; 
My God keeps all his pity for the proud. 

Student. Was he world-wise ? 

Festus. The only wonder is 
He knew so much, leading the life he did. 

Student. Yet it may seem less strange when we think back, 
That we, in the dark chamber of the heart, 

Sitting alone, see the world tabled to us ; 

And the world wonders how recluses know 

So much, and most of all, how we know them. 
It is they who paint themselves upon our hearts 
In their own lights and darknesses, not we. 
One stream of light is to us from above, 

And that is that we see by, light of God. 

Festus. We do not make our thoughts; they grow in us 
Like grain in wood : the growth is of the skies, 
Which are of nature, nature is of God. 

The world is full of glorious likenesses. 

The poet’s power is to sort these out, 

And to make music from the common strings 

With which the world is strung; to make the dumb 
Earth utter heavenly harmony, and draw 

Life clear and sweet and harmless as spring water, 
Welling its way through flowers. Without faith, 
Illimitable faith, strong as a state’s 

In its own might, in God, no bard can be. 

All things are signs of other and of nature. 

It is at night we see heaven moveth, and 

A darkness thick with suns. The thoughts we think 
Subsist the same in God as stars in heaven. 

And as these specks of light will prove great worlds 
When we approach them sometime free from flesh, 
So too our thoughts will become magnified 
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Additional Scene to Festus. 


To mindlike things immortal. And as space 
Is but a property of God wherein 
Is laid all matter, other attributes 
May be the infinite homes of mind and soul. 

Helen. And was this friend and bard of whom thou speak’st, 
And she whom he did love, happy together ? 

Festus. They parted; and she named heaven’s judgment-seat 
As their next place of meeting: and ’twas kept 
By her, at least, so far that no where else 
Could it be made until the day of doom. 

Helen. So soon men’s passion passes! yea, it sinks 
Like foam into the troubled wave which bore it. 
Merciful God! let me entreat ‘Thy mercy! 

I have seen all the woes of men; homens Ml 
Remorse, and worldly ruin; they are little 
Weighed with the woe of woman when forsaken 
By him she loved and trusted. Hear, too, thou 
Lady of Heaven, Mother of God and man, 

Who made the world His brother, one with God— 
Maid-mother! mould of God, who wrought in thee 
By model as He doth in the world’s womb, 

So that the universe is great with God— 

Thou in whom God did deify Himself, 

Betaking Him into mortality, 

As in Thy Son He took it into Him, 

And from the temporal and eternal made 

Of the soul-world one same and ever God ! 

Oh, for the sake of thine own womanhood, 

Pray away aught of evil from her soul, 

And take her out of anguish unto thee 

Always, as thou didst this one! 

Festus. Who doth not 
Believe that that he loveth cannot die? 

There is no mote of death in thine eye’s beams 
To hint of dust, or darkness, or decay ; 

Eclipse upon eclipse, and death on death : 

No! immortality sits mirrored there 

Like a fair face long looking on itself ; 

Yet thou shalt lie in Death’s angelic garb 

As in a dream of dress, my beautiful ! 

The worm shall trail across thy unsunned sweets, 
And fatten him on that men pined to death for, 
And have a further knowledge of thy beauties 
Than ever did thy best-loved lover dream of. 

Helen. It is unkind to think of me in this wise. 
Surely the stars must feel that they are bright, 

In beauty, number, nature infinite ; 
And the strong sense we have of God in us 
Makes me believe my soul can never cease. 
The temples perish, but the God still lives. 

Festus. It is therefore that I love thee; for that when 
The fiery perfection of the world, 

The sun, shall be a shadow and burnt out, 
There is an impulse to eternity 
Raised by this moment’s love. 

Student. I pray it may! 
Time is the crescent shape to bounded eye 
Of what is ever perfect unto God. 

The bosom heaves to heaven, and to the stars ; 
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Our very hearts throb upwards, our eyes look ; 
Our aspirations always are divine ; 
Yet is it in the gloom of soul we see 
Most of the God about us, as at night. 
Festus. Think then God shows His face to us at night. 
Helen. But of thy friend? I would hear more of him. 
Perhaps much happiness in friendship made 
Amends for his love’s sorrows. 
Festus. Ask me not. 
Helen. But loved he never after? Came there none 
To roll the stone from his sepulchral heart, 
And sit in it an angel? 
Festus. Ah, my life! 
My more than life, my immortality ! 
Both man and womankind belie their nature 
When they are not kind: and thy words are kind, 
And beautiful, and loving like thyself ; 
Thine eye and thy tongue’s tone, and all that speak 
Thy soul, are like it. There’s a something in 
The shape of harps as though they had been made 
By music: beauty’s the effect of soul. 
And he of whom thou askest loved again. 
Could’st thou have loved one who was unlike men ? 
Whose heart was wrinkled long before his brow? 
Who would have cursed himself if he had dared 
Tempt God to ratify his curse in fire : 
And yet with whom to look on beauty was 
A need, a thirst, a passion ? 
Helen. Yes, I think 
I could have loved him : but, no, not unless 
He was like thee; unless he had been thee. 
Tell me, what was it rendered him so wretched 


At heart? 
Festus. I will not tell thee. 
Student. But tell me 


How and on what he wrote, this friend of thine ? 
Festus. Love, mirth, woe, pleasure, was in turn his theme, 
And the great good which beauty does the soul ; 
And the God-made necessity of things. 
And like that noble knight in olden tale, 
Who changed his armour’s hue at each fresh charge 
By virtue of his lady-love’s strange ring, 
So that none knew him save his private page 
And she who cried, God save him, every time 
He brake spears with the brave till he quelled all— 
So he applied him to all themes that came ; 
Loving the most to breast the rapid deeps 
Where others had been drowned, and heeding nought 
Where danger might not fill the place of fame. 
And ’mid the magic circle of those sounds, 
His lyre rayed out, spell-bound himself he stood. 
Like a stilled storm. It is no task for suns 
To shine. He knew himself a bard ordained, 
More than inspired, of God, inspirited. 
Making himself like an electric rod 
A lure for lightning feelings ; and his words 
Felt like the things that fall in thunder, which 
The mind, when in a dark, hot, cloudful state, 
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Additional Scene to Festus. 


Doth make metallic, meteoric, ball-like. 

He spake to spirits with a spirit tongue, 

Who came compelled by wizard word of truth, 

And rayed them round him from the ends of heaven. 
For as be all bards, he was born of beauty, 

And with a natural fitness to draw down 

All tones and shades of beauty to his soul, 

Even as the rainbow-tinted shell, which lies 

Miles deep at bottom of the sea, hath all 

Colours of skies and flowers, and gems, and plumes, 
And all by Nature, which doth reproduce 

Like loveliness in seeming opposites. 

Our life is like the wizard’s charmed ring: 

Death’s heads, and loathsome things fill up the ground ; 
But spirits wing about, and wait on us, 

While yet the hour of enchantment is. 

And while we keep in, we are safe, and can 

Force them to do our bidding. And he raised 

The rebel in himself, and in his mind 

Walked with him through the world. 


Student. He wrote of this? 
Festus. He wrote a poem. 
Student. What was said of it? 


Festus. Oh, much was said—much more than understood ; 
One said, that he was mad ; another, wise ; 
Another, wisely mad. The book is there. 

Judge thou among them. 

Student. Well, but, who said what ? 

Festus. Some said, that he blasphemed, and these men lied 
To all eternity, unless such men 
Be saved, when God shall rase that lie from life, 
And from His own eternal memory : 

But still the word is lied ; though it were writ 
In honeydew upon a lily leaf, 

With quill of mabtiaatie, like love letters 
From Oberon sent to the bright Titania, 
Fairest of all the fays—for that he used 

The name of God as spirits use it, barely, 

Yet surely more sublime in nakedness, 
Statuelike, than in a whole tongue of dress. 
Thou knowest, God! that to the full of worship 
All things are worship-full ; and Thy great name, 
In all its awful brevity, hath nought 

Unholy breeding in it, but doth bless 

Rather the tongue that utters it; for me, 

I ask no higher office than to fling 

My spirit at Thy feet, and cry Thy name 

God! through eternity. The man who sees 
Irreverence in that name, must have been used 
To take that name in vain, and the same man 
Would see obscenity in pure white statues. 
Call all things by their names. Hell, call thou hell; 
Archangel, call archangel; and God, God. 

Student. And what said he of such? 

Festus. He held his peace 
A season, as a tree its sap till spring, 

Preparing to unfold itself, and let 
All rigour do its worst, which only served 
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To harden him, though nothing nesh at first. 

And then he said at last, what, at the first, 

He deemed would have been seen by other men, 

By men, at least, above low-water mark, 

Who take it, they lead others ; that it is they 

Who set their shoulders to the stalled world’s wheel, 
And give it a hitch forwards. 


Helen. There were some 
Encouraged him with goodwill, surely ? 
Festus. Many. 


The kind, the noble, and the able, cheered him ; 
The lovely, likewise: others knew he nought of. 
Student. ‘Take up the book, and if thou understandest, 
Unfold it to me. 
Festus. What I can, I will. 
Poetry is itself a thing of God ; 
He made His prophets poets : and the more 
We feel of poetry, do we become 
Like God in love and power. 
Student. Under-makers. 
Festus. All great lays, equals to the minds of men, 
Deal more or less with the Divine, and have 
For end some good of mind or soul of man ; 
The mind is this world’s, but the soul is God’s. 
The wise man joins them here all in his power ; 
The high and holy works, amid lesser lays, 
Stand up like churches among village cots ; 
And it is joy to think that in every age, 
However much the world was wrong therein, 
The greatest works of mind or hand have been 
Done unto God. 
Student. So may they ever be ; 
It shows the strength of wish we have to be great. 
Festus. It is not enough to draw forms fair and lively, 
Their conduct likewise must be beautiful ; 
A hearty holiness must crown the work, 
Asa goid cross the minster dome, and show, 
Like that instonement of divinity, 
That the whole building doth belong to God. 
And for the book before us, though it were, 
What it is not, supremely little, like 
The needled angle of a high church spire, 
Still its sole at is God the Father’s glory, 
From all eternity seen ; making clear 
His might and love in saving sinful man. 
One bard shows God as He deals with states and kings ; 
Another as He dealt with the first man ; 
Another as with heaven, and earth, and hell; 
Ours writes God as He orders a chance soul, 
Picked out of earth at hazard, like oneself. 
It is a statued mind and naked heart 
Which he strikes out. Other bards draw men dressed 
In manners, customs, forms, appearances, 
Laws, places, times, and countless accidents 
Of peace or polity; to him these are not ; 
He makes no mention, no account of them ; 
But shows, however great his doubts, sins, trials, 
Whatever earth-born pleasures soil his soul, 
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lig 394 Additional Scene to Festus. 


He! What power soever he may gain of evil, 
? That still, till death, time is; that God’s great heaven 
ag Stands open day and night to man and spirit, 
iin For all are of the race of God, and have 
In themselves good. The life-writ of a heart 
Whose firmest prop = “=p pee meaning was 
The hope of serving et-priest, 
And the belief that y ve not put back 
Love-offerings, though brought to Him by hands 
Unclean and earthy, even as fallen man’s 
Must be, and most of all, a thankful show 
Of His high power and goodness in redeeming 
And blesslan souls which love Him, spite of sin 
And their old earthy strain, these are the aims, 
The doctrines, truths, and staple of the story. 
What theme sublimer than soul being saved ? 
’Tis the bard’s aim to show the mind-made world 
Without, within; how the soul stands with God, 
And the unseen realities about us. 
It is a view of life spiritual 
And earthly. 
Student. Let us look upon it, then, 
In the same light it was drawn and coloured in. 
Festus. Faith is a higher faculty than reason, 
Though of the brightest power of revelation, 
As the snow-headed mountain rises o’er 
The lightning, and applies itself to heaven. 
We know in day-time there are stars about us 
Just as at night, and name them what and where 
By sight of science; so by faith we know, 
Although we may not see them till our night, 
That spirits are about us, and believe, 
That to a spirit’s eye all heaven may be 
As full of angels as a beam of light 
Of motes. As spiritual, it shows all 
Classes of life, perhaps, above our kind, 
Known to tradition, reason, or God’s word. 
As zarthly, it embodies most the life 
Of youth ; its powers, its aims, its deeds, its failings ; 
And, as a sketch of world-life, it begins 
And ends, and rightly, in heaven, and with God ; 
While heaven is also in the midst thereof. 
God, or all good, the evil of the world, 
And man, wherein are both, are each displayed. 
‘The mortal is the model of all men. 
The foibles, follies, trials, sufferings 
Of a young, hot, un-world-schooled heart, that has 
Had its own way in life, and wherein all 
May see some likeness of their own, ’tis these 
Attract, unite, and, sunlike, concentrate 
The ever-moving system of our feelings. 
Like life, too, as an whole, it has a moral ; 
And, as in life, each scene, too, has its moral, 
A scene for every year of his young life, 
Shining upon it, like the quiet moon, 
Illustrating the obscure unequal earth : 
And though these scenes may seem to careless eyes 
Irregular and rough, and unconnected, 
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Additional Scene to Festus. 395 


Like to the stones at Stonehenge, still an use, 
A meaning, and a purpose may be marked 
Among them of a temple reared to God. 

It has a plan, but no plot; life hath none. 

Student. How does the book begin, go on, and end? 

Helen. ‘Tell us, love; we will listen, and not speak. 
I wish I understood it, for I know 
You would rather hear me than yourselves talk. 

Student. Surely. 
I’d give up half the organs in my head, 

Besides all undiscovered faculties, 
To list to such a lecturer; and then 
Have quite enough, perhaps, to comprehend. 

Helen. ”Twere needless that, to one half-witted now. 

Festus. ‘There is an opening scene in heaven, wherein 
The foredoom of all things, spirit and matter, 

Is shown, and the permission of temptation ; 
The angelic worship of the Trinity, 

By God’s name uttered thrice; and the complete 
Well-fixed necessity and end of all things. 

From heaven we come to earth, and so do souls. 
For next succeeds a soft and sunset scene, 
Wherein is shown the collapsed, empty state 

In which all worldly pleasures leave us; youth’s, 
Though natural, fitful, unavailing, struggle 

* Against a great temptation come unlooked for : 
And that to sin is to curse God in deed. 

The lines have under meanings, and the scene 
Of self-forgetfulness and indecision 

Breaks off, not ends. A starry, stirless night 
Follows, which shadows out youth’s barren longings 
For goodness, greatness, marvels, mysteries. 
What mean we by the dead? ‘The dead have life, 
The changed ; and, if they come, it is to show 
Their change is for the better. The bait takes. 
Man and his foe shake hands upon their bargain. 
The youth sets out for joy, and ’neath the care 
Of his good enemy, begins his course. 

The next scene seems to promise fair; for sure 
If that there be one scene in life, wherefrom 
Evil is absent, it is pure early love. 

Helen. Alas! when beauty pleads the cause of virtue, 
The chief temptation to embrace it ’s wanting. 

Festus. A man in love sees wonders, But not love 
Makes the soul happy: so the youth gets hopeless. 
To this comes on a stern and stormy quarrel 
”"I'ween the two foe friends. Youth demanding what 
Cannot be; and the other withholding safe 
And easy grants. They part and meet, as though 
Nothing had happened, in the next scene: none 
Know how we reconcile ourselves to evil. 

But there they are, together, aiding each 
The other, and abusing others. 
Helen. 
Was waiting for an eloquential pause 
In this mysterious, allegorical, 
Mythical, theological, odd story. 
So now, then, I shall ask myself to sing ; 
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Additional Scene to Festus. 


And granting, I agree to my request, 
I think you ought to thank me. 


Student. That we will: 
But not just now. 
Helen. Oh! yes, now; yes, this moment. 
I’m in the humour. 
Student. We are not. 
Festus. Yes, let her! 
Helen. What shall I sing? 
Festus. Sing something merry, love. 


Helen. I won’t: I'll sing the dullest thing I know ; 
One of thine own songs. : 
Student. What a compliment ! 
Festus. Sing what thou lik’st, then. 
Helen. No; what thou lik’st. 
Student. Well, 
Something about love, and it can’t be wrong. 
For love, the sunny world supplies, 
With laughing lips and happy eyes. 
Festus. And ’twill be sooner over. 
Student. And so better. 


Helen. Like an island in a river, 

Art thou, my love, to me; 

And I journey by thee ever 
With a gentle ecstasie. 

I arise to fall before thee ; 
I come to kiss thy feet ; 

To adorn thee and adore thee, 
Mine only one! my sweet! 





And thy love hath power upon me, 
Like a dream upon a brain; 
For the loveliness which won me, 
With the love, too, doth remain. 
And my life it beautifieth, 
Though love is but a shade, 
Known of only ere it dieth, 
By the darkness it hath made. 


Was that addressed to me? 

Student. Well, now resume. 

Festus. Trial alone of ill and folly gives 
Clear proofs of the world’s vanities ; but little 
Good comes of sermons, prophecies, or warnings, 
Though from the steps of an old grey market-cross, 
The Devil is holding forth to the faithless. This 
Is followed by a bird’s-eye view of earth, 
A stirring-up of the dust of all the nations. 
Then comes a village-feast ; a kind of home 
Unto the traveller—where, with the world, 
We mix in private, talking divers things ; 
A country merry-making, where all speak 
According to their sorts, and the occasion. 
Thence to another planet, for the book, 
Stream-like, doth steal the images of stars, 
And trembles at its boldness, where we meet 
The spirit of the first night of temptation ; 
And mix with many of those lofty musings 
Which sow in us the seeds of higher kind 
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And brighter being. Heavenly poesie, 

Which shines among the powers of our mind, 

As that bright star she dwells in, ’mid the worlds 

Which make the system of the sun, is there too. 

But these high things are lost, and drowned, and dimmed, 

Like a blue eye in tears, that trickle from it 

Like angels leaving heaven on their errands 

Of love, behind them, in the scene succeeding. 

A scene of song, and dance, and mirth, and wine, 

And damsels, in whose lily skin the blue 

Veins branch themselves in hidden luxury, 

Hues of the heaven they seem to have vanished from. 
Helen. Moonlight and music, and kisses, and wine, 

And beauty, which must be, for rhyme-sake, divine. 
Festus. Mere joys; but saddened and sublimed at close 

By sweet remembrance of immortal ones 

Once loved, aye hallowed. Still, in scenes like this, 

Youth lingers longest, drawing out his time 

As a gold-beater does his wire, until 

*T would reach round earth. 
Student. And be of no use then. 
Festus. Blame not the bard for showing this, but mind 

He wrote of youth as passionate genius, 

Its flights and follies— both its sensual ends 

And common places. ‘l’o behold an eagle 

Batting the sunny cieling of the world 

With his dark wings, one well might deem his heart 

On heaven ; but, no! it is fixed on flesh and blood, 

And soon his talons tell it. Pass we on! 

A brief and solemn parley o’er a grave 

Follows, in which youth vows to trust in God, 

Be the end what it may. And next, we find 

Ourselves in heaven. Even man’s deadly clay 

Can be there, by God’s leave. Once brought to God, 

The soul’s foredoom is set before it brightly, 

And heaven’s designs are seen to be brought to bear. 

A lightning revelation of the heavens, 

And what is in them. Let it not be said 

He sought his God in the self-slayer’s way, 

Whose highest aim was but to worship in 

All humbleness; for he was called thereto, 

To show the holy God, in three scenes, first 

And last in Threelihood, and midst in one: 

Although less hard to shape the wide-winged wind 

O’er the bright heights of air. He will forgive : 

For we, this moment, and all living souls— 

All matter, are as much within His presence, 

And known through, like a glass film in the sun, 

As we can ever be. To earth again, 

And sea all aged. Evil is in love; 

And ever those who are unhappiest have 

Their heart’s desire the oftenest, but in dreams. 

Dreams are mind-clouds, high and unshapen beauties, 

Or but God-shaped, like mountains, -vhich contain 

Much and rich matter; often not for us, 

But for another. Dreams are rudiments 

Of the great state to come. We dream what is 

About to happen to us. 
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Helen. What may be 
The dream in this case? 
Festus. It is one of death. 


Helen. Of death! is that all? Well, I too have had, 
What every one hath once, at least, in life— 
A vision of the region of the dead ; 
It was the land of shadows: yea, the land 
Itself was but a shadow, and the race 
Which seemed therein were voices, forms of forms, 
And echoes of themselves. And there was nought 
Of substance seemed, save one thing in the midst, 
A great red sepulchre—a granite grave; 
And at the bottom lay a skeleton, 
From whose decaying jaws the shades were born ; 
Making its only sign of life, its dying 
Continually. ion were bright, some dark. 
Those that were bright, went upwards heavenly. 
They which were dark, grew darker and remained. 
A land of charge, yet did the half things nothing 
That I could see; but passed stilly on, 
Taking no note of other, mate or child ; 
For all had lost their love when they put off 
The beauty of the body. Andas I 
Looked on, the grave before me backed away ; 
And I began to dream it was a dream; 
And I rushed after it: when the earth quaked, 
Opened and shut, like the eye of one in fits ; 
It shut to with a shout. The grave was gone. 
And in the stead there stood a gleed-like throne, 
Which all the shadows shook to see, and swooned ; 
For fiends were standing, loaded with long chains, 
The links whereof were fire, waiting the word 
To bind and cast the shadows into hell. 
For Death the second sat upon that throne, 
Which set on fire the air not to be breathed. 
And as he lifted up his arm to speak, 
Fear preyed upon all souls, like fire on paper, 
And mine among the rest, and I awoke. 

Student. By Hades, ’twas most awful. 

Festus. And when love 
Merges in creature-worship, let us mind ; 
We know not what it is we love: perhaps 
It is incarnate evil. In the time 
It takes to turn a leaf, we are in heaven; 
Making our way among the wheeling worlds, 
Millions of suns, half infinite each, and space 
For ever shone into, for ever dark, 
As God is, to and by created mind, 
Upheld by the companion spirit. There 
The nature of the all in one, and whence 
Evil ; the fixed impossibility 
Of creatures’ perfectness, until made one 
With God ; and the necessity of ill 
As yet, are things all touched upon and proven. 
The next scene shows us hell, in the mad mock 
Of mortal revelry—the quelling truth 
That all life’s sinful follies run to hell ; 
That lies, debauches, murders never die, 
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But live in hell for ever ; make, are hell. 

And truth is there too. Hell is its own moral. 
Perdition certain to the unrepentant ; 

Redemption on a like scale with creation ; 

And all creation needing it and having. 

What follows is of earth, and setteth forth 

God’s mercy, and the mystery of sin ; 

And a great gathering of the worlds round God, 
Told by the youth to his truthful, trustful, love ; 
Who, light and lowly as a little glow-worm, 
Sheddeth her beauty round her like a rose 

Sweet smelling dew upon the ground it grows on. 
Then comes a scene of passion, brought about 
By the bad spirit’s means for his own ends, 
Whom we know not when come, so dark we grow ; 
Making it but a blind for the next scene, 
Wherein he works his victim’s death, to clear 
His way, and keep his name of murderer ; 

As he in other parts makes good his titles, 
Deceiver, liar, tempter, and accuser ; 

Hater of man, and, most of all, of God. 

In the next scene, we picture back our life, 
Contrasting the pure joys of earlier years, 

With the unsatedness of current sin ; 

And the sad feel that love’s own heart turns sick 
Like a bad pearl; but that the feeling still 

Is adamantine, though the splendid thing 
Whereon it writes its record, is of all 

Frailest ; and though earth shows to good and bad, 
The same blind kindness, beautiful to see, 
Wherewith our lovely mother loveth us, 

The world in vain unbosometh her beauty, 

We have no lust to live ; for things may be 
Corrupted into beauty: and that love, 

Where all the passions blend, as hues in white, 
Tires at the last, as day would, if all day 

And no night. So despair of heart increases. 
The last lure—power—s proffered, taken. Al! 
Hangs on the last desire, whatever it be. 

In the next scene, we feel the end draw nigh. 
Ambition ruined by its own success ; 

Aims lost, power useless: love, pure love, the last 
Of mortal things that nestles in the heart. 

There is a love which acts to death, and through death, 
And may come white, and bright, and pure, like paper, 
From refuse, or from clearest things at first. 

It is beyond the accidents of life. 

For things we make no compt of, have in them 
The seeds of life, use, beauty, like the cores 

Of apples that we fling away; nought now 

Is left but trust in God, who tries the heart 

And saves it, at the last, from its own ruin. 
Death is another life. We bow our heads 

At going out, we think; and enter straight 
Another golden chamber of the king’s, 

Larger than this we leave, and lovelier. 

The last scene shows the final doom of earth, 
Souls’ judgment, and salvation of the youth, 
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As was fore-fixed on, from and in the first. 
{ We may say that the sun is dead and gone 
ie For ever ; and may swear he will rise no more; 
: The skies may put on mourning for their God, 
And earth heap ashes on her head: but who 
Shall keep the sun back, when he thinks to rise? 
Where is the chain shall bind him? Where the cell 
Shall hold him? « Hell, he would burn down to embers ; 
And would lift up the world with a lever of light 
Out of his way: yet, know ye, ’twere thrice less 
To do thrice this, than keep the soul from God. 
And this, with one explanatory scene 
That I forgot, omitted—makes the book. 
Now, the religion of the book is this, 
Followed out from the book God writ of old. 
All creatures being faulty by their nature, 
And by God made all liable to sin, 
God only could atone—and unto none, 
Except himself—for universal sin. 
_ thus that God did sacrifice to God, 

imself unto himself, in the great way 
Of Triune mystery. His death, as man, 
Was real as our own; and as, except 
In the destruction of all life, there could 
Be no atonement for its sin, while life 
Doth necessarily result from God, 
As thought and outward action doth from us, 
So the atonement must be to and by Him; 
Which makes it justice quite as much as love; 
For all his powers and attributes are equal, 
And must make one in any act of His; 
And every act of God is infinite. 
He acts fone all in all: the truth we know, 
He doth himself inbreqthe ; the ill we do, 
He hath atoned for; and the scriptures show 
That God doth suffer for the sins of those 
Whom he hath made, that are liable to sin. 
In all of us He hath His agony ; 
We are the cross, and death of God, and grave. 
I love Him all the more, and worship Him 
Who lived and died, and rose from death for us, 
And is and reigns for ever God in all. 
Let each man think himself an act of God, 
His mind a thought, his life a breath of God ; 
And let each try, by great thoughts and good deeds, 
To show the most of heaven he hath in him. 
Many who read the Word of life, much doubt 
Whether salvation be of grace, or faith, 
Election, or repentance, or good works, 
Or God’s high will: reconcile all of them. 
Each of the persons of the Triune God 
Hath had his dispensation, hath it now ; 
The Father by his prophets, and the Son 
In His own days, by His own deeds; and now 
The Spirit, by the ministry of Christ ; 
And thus by law, by gospel, and by grace, 
The scheme of God’s salvation is complete. 
Salvation, then, is God-like, threefold; so 
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Additional Scene to Festus. 


That under one or other, all may come ; 
By will of God alone, by faith in Christ, 
And by repentance, and good works, and grace. 
So there is one salvation of the Father, 
One of the Son, another of the Spirit ; 
Each, the salvation of the Three in One. 
The mortal in this lay is saved of will, 
In manner as this hymn unfolds, which hath 
Just warranty for every word from God’s. 
And I will read it to thee. 

Student. I would hear. 


Festus. Oh, God! Thou wondrous One in Three, 

As mortals must thee deem ; 

Thou only canst be said to be, 
We but at best to seem. 

For thou dost save, and thou may’st slay, 
Canst make a mortal soul 

In thee eternal; in a day 
Wilt bring to nought the whole. 


Thou hardenest, and thou openest hearts, 
As in thy Word is shown ; 

Thou savest and destroyest parts, 
_ By thy right will alone. 

Let down thy grace then, Lord! on all 
Whom thou will save to live ; 

Oh! if they stumble, stop their fall ! 
Oh! if they fall, forgive ! 


They are forgiven from the first, 
They are predestined thine ; 

And though in sin they were the worst, 
In thee they are divine. 

They are, and were, and will be, Lord! 
In one, in heaven, in thee, 

Yea with the Spirit, and the Word, 
One God in Trinity. 


Which principles and doctrines hanging not 
Upon the action of the poem here, 

But over and above it, influencing 

Nevertheless the story, as the course 

Of stars enwoven with our system, earth, 

Vary the view of this life’s hemisphere, 

And mingle it more palpably with heaven, 

And with its changeless, ceaseless, boundless God. 
It is thus that by creating to and from 

Eternity, and multiplying ever 

His own one Being through the universe, 

He doth eternize happiness, and make 

Good infinite by making all in Him. 

There is but one great right and good ; and ill 
And wrong are shades thereof, not substances. 
Nothing can be antagonist to God. 

The spirit speaks of God in heaven’s own tongue, 
No mystery to those who love, but learned 

As is our mother tongue, from Him, the Parent ; 
By whom created, fashioned, flesh and spirit, 
All forms and feelings of all kinds of beauty 
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Additional Scene to Festus. 


Are burned into our heart-clay, pattern like. 

Thus have I shown the meaning of the book, 

And the most truthful likeness of a mind, 

Which hath as yet been limned ; the mind of youth 

In strengths ok failings, in its overcomings, 

And in its short comings ; the kingly ends, 

The universalizing heart of youth ; 

Its love of power, heed not how had, although 

With surety of self-ruin at the end; 

Nor bates the book one tittle of the truth, 

To smoothe its way to favour with the fearful. 

Every thing urged against it proves its truth 

And faithfulness to nature. Some cried out 

*T was inconsistent; so *twas meant to be. 

Such is the very stamp of youth and nature ; 

And the continual losing sight of its aims, 

And the desertion of its most expressed, 

And dearest rules and objects, this is youth. 
Student. I look on life as keeping me from God, 

Stars, heaven, and angels’ bosoms. [ lay ill; 

And the dark, hot blood throbbing through and through me ; 

They bled me and I swooned ; and as I died, 

Or seemed to die, a soft, sweet sadness fell 

With a voluptuous weakness, on my soul, 

That made me feel all happy. But my heart 

Would live, and rose, and wrestled with the soul, 

Which stretched its wings and strained its strength in vain, 

Twining around it as a snake an eagle. 

My eyes unclosed again, and [ looked up, 

And saw the sweet blue twilight, and one star, 

One only star in heaven; and then I wished 

That I had died and gone to it; and straight 

Was glad I lived again, to love once more. 

And so our souls turned round upon themselves 

Like orbs upon their axles: what was night 

Is day; what day, night. God will guide us on 

Body and soul, through life and death, to judgement. 
Festus. Earth hath her deserts mixed with fruitful plains. 

The Word of God is barren in some parts ; 

A rose is not all flower, but hath much 

Which is of lower beauty, yet like needful ; 

And he who in great makings doth like these, 

Doth only that which is most natural. 

Like life too it is boundlessly unequal, 

Now soaring, and now grovelling : at one time 

All harmony, and then again all harshness, 

With an ever-changing style of thought and speech. 

The work is still consistent with itself ; 

As one part often bears upon another, 

Lifting it to the light. It likewise marks 

The various beliefs, as well as doubts, 

Which hold or search by turns the mind of youth, 

Unresting anywhere. Its heresies, 

If such they be, are charitable ones ; 

For they who read not in the blest belief 

That all souls may be saved, read to no end. 

We were made to be saved. We are of God. 

If evil seem the most, yet good most is; 
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As water may be deep and pure below, 
Although the face be filmy for a time ; 
And if the spirit of evil seem more in 
The work than God, it is but to work His will; 
Who therefore is all that the other seems. 
And evil is in almost every scene 
Of life, more or less forward. Above all, 
The mystery of the Trinity is held, 
Whose mystery is its reasonableness, 
The thoughts we have of men are bold as men; 
Our thoughts of God are thin and fleet as ghosts ; 
But it was not his meaning to draw men, 
Such as he heard they were in the old world 
And sometimes mixed with; he blessed God he knew 
But little of the world, that little good ; 
While some sighed out that little was its all. 
So for the persons and the scenes he drew, 
Oft in a dim and dreamy imagery 
Shapen, half-shapen, mis-shapen, unshapen, 
They are the shadowy creatures which youth dreams 
Live in the world embodied, but are not, 
Save in the mind’s, which is the mightier one. 
They are the names of things which we believe in, 
Ideas not embodied, alas, not! 
And the sad fate which many of those meet 
Whom the youth loves and quits, means nought so il! 
As the betrayer’s sin, salvationless 
Almost: it is but desertion, not betrayal ; 
And forced on him according to a promise 
Made at the first unto him, and to be 
Wrought out in brief time ; and the same fair souls 
Saved, stand for our desires made pure in Heaven. 
Let us work out our natures; we can do 
No wrong in them, they are divine, eterne : 
I follow my attraction, and obey 
Nature, as earth does, circling round her source 
Of life and light, and keeping true in Heaven, 
Though not perfect in round, which nothing is. 
It was the book of love, well nigh all grief. 
For the heart leaves its likeness best in that 
O’erwhelming sorrow which burns up and buries, 
Like to the eloquent impression left 
In lava, of Pompeian maiden’s bosom. 
All passions, and all pleasures, and all powers 
Of man’s heart, are brought in, and mind and frame 
He made this work the business of his life, 
It was his mission ; and was laid on him. 
He was a labourer on the ways of God, 
And had his hire in peace and power to work. 
He wrote it not in the contempt of rule, 
And not in hate; but in the self-made rule 
That there was none to him, but to himself 
He was his sole rule, and had right to be. 
The faults are faults of nature, and prove art 
Man’s nature, that a thing of art, like it, 
Should be so pure in kind. 
Helen. I do believe 
The world is a forged thing, and hath not got 
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The die of God upon it. 
In heaven, I tell ye. 
Student. How shouldst thou know aught 
Of heaven? unless by contrast. 
Festus. Pray now cease ; 
Ye two are jarring ever, though as with 
The bickering beauty of two swords, whose strife, 
Though deadly, maketh music, I could listen, 
Did not each stab, whichever way, pain me. 


It will not pass 





Helen. Oh, I could stand and rend myself with rage 


To think I am so weak, that all are so; 
Mere minims in the music made from us. 
While I would be a hand to sweep from end 
To end, from infinite to infinite, 
The world’s great chord. The beautiful of old 
Had but to say some god had been with them, 
And their worst fault was hallowed to their best deed. 
That was to live. Could we uproot the past, 
Which grows and throws its chilling shade o’er us, 
Lengthening every hour and darkening it ; 
Or could we plant the future where we would, 
And make it flourish, that, too, were to live. 
But it is not more true that what is, is, 
Than that what is not, is not. It is enough 
To bear the ever present, as we do. 
The city of the past is laid in ruins ; 
Its echo-echoing walls at a whisper fall : 
The coming is not yet built ; nor as yet 
Its deep foundations laid; but seems, at once, 
Like the air-city, goodly and well watered, 
Which the dry wind doth dream of on the sands 
Where he dies away with his wanderings : 
While we enjoy the hope thereof, and perish ; 
Not seeing that the desert present is. 
Our end. 

Festus. The brightest natures oft have darkest 
End, as fire smoke. 


Student. I will read the book in the hope 
Of learning somewhat from it. 
Festus. Thou may’st learn 


A hearty thanksgiving for blessings here, 
And proud prediction of a state to come, 
Of love, med | life, and power unlimited ; 
And uttered in a sound and homely tongue, 
Fit to be used by all who think while speaking. 
With here and there some old, hard, uncouth words 
Which have withal a quaint and meaning richness, 
As stones make more the power of the soil. 

The world hath said its say for and against ; 

And after praise and blame cometh the truth. 
Living men look on all who live askance. 

Were he a cold grey ghost, he would have honour; 
And though as man he must have mixed with men, 
Yet the true bard doth make himself ghost-like ; 
He lives apart from men; he wakes and walks 

By nights; he puts himself into the world 
Above him ; and he is what but few see. 

He knows, too, to the old hid treasure, truth ; 
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And the world wonders, shortly, how some one 
Hath come so rich of soul ; it little dreams 
Of the poor ghost that made him. Yet he comes 
To none save of his own blood, and lets pass 
Many a generation till his like 
8 up; moreover, this same genius 
Comes, ghost-like, to those only who are lonely 
In life and in desire ; never to crowds: 
And it can make its way through every thing, 
And is never happy till it tells its secret ; 
But pale and pressed down with the inward weight 
Of unborn works, it sickens nigh to death, 
Often ; but who like happy at a birth? 
Student. Say what a poet ought to do and be. 
Festus. Though it may scarce become me, knowing little, 
Yet what I have thought out upon that theme, 
And deem true, I will tell thee. 
Helen. Now I know 
You two will talk of nothing else all night ; 
So I will to my music. Sweet! I come. 
Art thou not glad to see me? What a time 
Since I have touched thine eloquent white fingers. 
Hast thou forgot me? Mind, now! Know’st thou not 
My greeting? Ah! I love thee. Talk away! 
Never mind me; | shall not you. 
Student. Agreed ! 
Helen. By the sweet muse of music, I could swear 
I do believe it smiles upon me; see it 
Full of unuttered music, like a bird ; 
Rich in invisible treasures, like a bud 
Of unborn sweets, and thick about the heart 
With ripe and rosy beauty ; full to trembling. 
I love it like a sister. Hark !—its tones; ~ 
They melt the soul within us like a sword 
Within its sheath by lightning. Talk to me, 
Lovely one! Answer me, thou beauty ! 
Student. Hear her! 
Festus. The bard’s aim is to give us thoughts: his art 
Lieth in giving them as bright as may be. 
And even when their looks are earthy, still 
When opened, like geoids, they may be found 
Full of all sparkling sparry loveliness. 
They should be wrought, not cast ; like tempered steel, 
Burned and cooled, burned again, and cooled again. 
A thought is like a ray of light ; complex 
In nature, simple only in effect; ° 
Words are the motes of thought, and nothing more. 
Words are like sea-shells on, the shore; they show 
Where the mind ends, and not how far it has been. 
Let every thought, too, soldier-like, be stripped, 
And roughly looked over. The dress of words, 
Like to the Roman girl’s enticing garb, 
Should let the play of limb be seen through it, 
And the round rising form. A mist of words, 
Like halos round the moon, though they enlarge 
The seeming size of thoughts, make the light less 
Doubly. It is the thought writ down we want, 
N. S,——VOL, III. 
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Not its effect. Not likenesses of likenesses. 
And such descriptions are not, more than gloves 
Instead:of hands to shake, enough for us, 

Student. But is the power—is poesie inborn, 
Or is it to be gained by art or toil ? 

Festus. It is underived, except from God; but where 

Strongest, asks most of human care and aid. 
Great bards toil much and most ; but most at first, 
Ere they can learn to concentrate the soul 

For hours upon a thought to carry it. 

Student. Why I have sat for hours and never moved, 
Saving my hands, clock-like, in writing round 
Day after day of thought, and lapse of life. 

Festus. Many make books, few poems, which may do 
Well for their gains, but they do nought for truth, 
Nor man, true bard’s main aim. Perish the books, 
But the creations live. Some steal a thought, 

And clip it round the edge, and challenge him 

Whose ’twas to swear toit. ‘To serve things thus 

Is as foul witches to cut up old moons 

Into new stars. Some never rise above 

A pretty fault, like faulty dahlias ; 

And of whose best things it is kindly said, 

The thought is fair; but, to be perfect, wants 

A little heightening, like a pretty face 

With a low forehead. Do thou more than such, 

Or else do nothing. And in poetry, 

There is a poet-worship, one of other 

Which is idolatry, and not the true 

Love-service of the soul to God, which hath 

Alone of his inbreathing, and is rendered 

Unto Him, from the first, without man’s mean, 

By those whom He makes worthy of His worship ; 
o kneel at once to Him, and at no shrine, 

Save in the world’s wide ear, do they confess them 

Of faults which are all truths; and through which ear, 

As the world says them over to itself, 

He heareth and absolveth ; for the bard 

Speaks but what all feel more or less within 

e heart’s heart, and the sin confessed is done 
Away with and for ever. 

Student. What of style? 

Festus. There is no style is end: but nature’s style. 
And the great ancients’ writings, beside ours, 

Look like illuminated manuscripts 

Before plain press print; all had different minds, 
And followed only their own bents: for this 
Nor copied that, nor that the other; each 

Is finished in his writing, each is best 

For his own mind, and that it was upon ; 

And all have lived, are living, and shall live ; 
But these have died, are dying, and shall die ; 
Yea, copyists shall die, spark out and out. 
Minds which combine and make alone can tell 
The bearings and the workings of all things 
In and upon each other; all the parts 

Of nature meet and fit: wit, wisdom, worth, 
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Goodness and greatness ; to sublimity 

Beauty arises, like a planet world, 

Labouring slowly, seemingly, up heaven ; 

But with an infinite pace to some immortal eyes. 
And he who means to be a great bard, must 
Measure himself against pure mind, and fling 
His soul into a stream of thought, as will 

A swimmer hurl himself into the water. 

But never swimmer on the stream, nor bird 

On wind, feels half so strong, or swift, or glad, 
As bard borne high on his mind above himself ; 
As though he should begin a lay like this, 

Where spiritual element is all. 

The shattered shadow of eternity 

Upon the troubled world, even as the sun 

Shows brokenly on wavy waters, time ; 

All time is but a second to the dead. 

The smoke of the great burning of the world 

Had trailed across the skies for many an age, 
And was fast wearing into air away, 

When a saint stood before the throne, and cried— 
“ Blessed be Thou, Lord God of all the worlds 
That have been, and that are, and are to be, 

For Thy destruction is like infinite 

With Thy creation, just and wise in both : 

Give me a world ;” and God said, “ Be it so :” 
And the world was: and then go on to show 
How this new orb was made, and where it shone ; 
Who ruled, abode, worshipped and loved therein ; 
Their natures, duties, hopes: let it be pure, 
Wise, holy, beautiful ; if not to be 

Without it, made so by constraint of God ; 

Kindly forced good : we have had enough of sin 
And folly here to wish for and love change. 

Let him show God as going thither mildly, 
Father-like, blessing all and cursing none ; 

And that there never will be need for them 

That he shall come in glory new to himself, 

With light to which the lightning shall be shadow, 
And the sun sadness ; borne upon a car 

With wheels of burning worlds, within whose rims 
Whole hells burn, and beneath whose course the stars 
Dry up like dew-drops. But of this enough ; 

I mean that he must weigh himself as he 

Will be weighed after by posterity ; 

After us all are critics, to a man. 

Write to the mind and heart, and let the ear 
Glean after what it can. ‘The voice of great 

Or graceful thoughts is sweeter far than all 
Word-music ; and great thoughts, like great deeds, need 
No trumpet. Never be in haste in writing. 

God worketh slowly; and a thousand years 

He takes to lift his hand off. Layer on layer, 

He made earth, fashioned it and hardened it 

Into the bright and useful thing it is: 

Its hollow-sounding seas and silent lands 

He girded with the girdle of the sun, 

That sets its bosom glowing like our own 
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Breathless embrace close clinging as for life : 
Veined it with gold, and dusted it with gems, 
Lined it with fire, and round its heart-fire bowed 
Rock ribs unbreakable. But once begun, 
Cease not to work all things into thy work ; 
But set thyself about it, as the sea 
About earth, lashing at it day and night. 
And leave the stamp of thine own soul in it 
As thorough as the fossil flower in clay. 
The theme shall start and struggle in thy breart, 
Like to a spirit in its tomb at rising, 
Rending the stones, and crying, Resurrection ! 
Student. What theme remains? 
Festus. Thyself, thy race, thy love, 
The faithless and the full of faith in God; 
Thy race’s destiny, thy sacred love. 
Every believer is God’s miracle. 
Nothing will stand whose staple is not love ; 
The love of God, or man, or lovely woman ; 
The first is scarcely touched, the next scarce felt, 
The third is desecrated ; lift it up; 
Redeem it, hallow it, blend the three in one 
Great holy work. It shall be read in heaven 
By all the saved of sinners of all time. 
Preachers shall point to it, and tell their wards 
It is a handful of eternal truth : 
Make ye a heartful of it; men shall will 
That it be buried with them in their hands: 
The young, the gay, the innocent, the brave, 
The fair, with soul and body both all love, 
Shall cun to it with joy ; and the old man, 
Still hearty in decline, whose happy life 
Hath blossomed downwards, like the purple bell-flower, 
Closing the book, shall utter lowlily— 
“‘ Death thou art infinite, it is life is little.” 
Believe thou art inspired, and thou art. 
Look at the bard and others ; never heed 
The petty hints of envy. Ifa fault 
It be in bard, to deem himself inspired, 
*Tis one which hath had many followers 
Before him. He is wont to make, unite, 
Believe ; the world to part, and doubt, and narrow. 
That he believes, he utters. What the world 
Utters, it trusts not. But the time may come 
When all, along with those who seek to raise 
Men’s minds, and have enough of pain, without 
Suffering from envy, may be God-inspired 
To utter truth, and feel like love for men. 
Poets are henceforth the world’s teachers. Still 
The world is all in sects, which makes one loathe it. 
Student. The men of mind are mountains, and their heads 
Are sunned long ere the rest of earth. I would 
Be one such. 
Festus. Itis well. Burn to be great. 
Pay not thy praise to lofty things alone. 
‘The plains are everlasting as the hills. 
The bard cannot have two pursuits : aught else 
Comes on the mind with the like shock as though 
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Two worlds had gone to war and met in air. 
And now that thou hast heard thus much from one 
Not wont to seek, nor give, nor take advice, 
Remember, whatsoe’er thou art as man, 
Suffer the world, entreat it and forgive. 
They who forgive most shall be most forgiven. 
Dear Helen, I will tell thee what I love 
Next to thee—poesie. 

Helen. Can any thing 
Be even second to me in thy love? 
Doth it not distance all things ? 

Festus. To say sooth, 
I once loved many things ere I met with thee, 
My one blue break of beauty in the clouds ; 
Bending thyself to me as heaven to earth. 


Helen. My love is like the moon, seems now to grow, 


And now to lessen ; but it is only so 
Because thou canst not see it all at once. 

It knows nor day, nor morrow, like the sun ; 
Unchangeable as space it shall still be, 


When yon bright suns, which are themselves but sands 


In the great glass of Time, shall be run out. 


Festus. Man is but half man without woman. And 


As do idolators their heavenless gods, 
We deify the things which we adore. 


Helen. Our life is comely as a whole; nay, more, 


Like rich brown ringlets, with odd hairs all gold. 
We women have four seasons, like the year. 

Our spring is in our lightsome girlish days, 

When the heart laughs within us for sheer joy ; 
Ere yet we know what love is, or the ill 

Of being loved by those whom we love not. 
Summer is when we love and are beloved, 

And seems short ; from its very splendour seems 
To pass the quickest; crowned with flowers it flies. 
Antumn, when some young thing with my hands, 
And rosy cheeks, and flossy tendrilled locks, 

Is wantoning about us day and night. 

And winter is when these we love have perished ; 
For the heart ices then. And the next spring 

Is in another world, if one there be. 

Some miss one season, some another ; this 

Shall have them early, and that late; and yet 

The year wear round with all as best it may. 
There is no rule for it; but in the main 

It is as I have said. 


Festus. My life with thee 
Is like a song, and the sweet music thou, 
Which doth accompany it. 
Student. Say, did thy friend 
Write aught beside the work thou tell’st of ? 
Festus. Nothing. 


After that, like the burning peak, he fell 

Into himself, and was missing ever after. 
Student. If not a secret, pray who was he? 
Festus. I. 
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PERSIAN REMINISCENCES. 


No. 6.—The Khilaut y Poosheen. 


It is about the end of May, generally, that the ceremony takes _ 
of the prince arraying himself in the royal robe of honour, conferred 
by his majesty of Persia. It is done in public, to show that he 
still basks in the shah’s favour—the light of the countenance of the 
** King of Kings” continuing to shine upon him. This is really the 
prettiest féte I have ever seen in Persia. The city of Tabreez pours 
its inside out into a delightful valley, about two hours’ distance, richly 
watered and wooded, and in the midst of the lake stands a tall, spiral 
Belvidere, in the upper story of which the prince receives his numerous 
visitors, Ona editions lawn, of two or three acres, bounded by 
poplar plantations, is pitched the royal tent, richly carpetted, and 
around it (forming a large enclosure), a treble row of soldiers were 
ranked, with their huge trowsers, boots, and black caps, forming not 
a bad line of infantry, of about a thousand men. The day was pro- 
pitious—the occasion inviting, so of course I must mix amongst the 
gapesters, and with our little party, I soon arrived at the ‘* Khilaut y 
Poosheen.” There isa decent sobriety in Persian mobility, that I 
have scarcely seen in any other; none of your noisy ebullitions of a 
village wake, in my own country, spouting out clamour, and none of 
your antic tricks of the mountebank, nor the spirit-stirring gambling 
of the thimble-rig—but the sober gravity of smoking, undisturbed 
by those spirituous potations, which give so much animal recklessness 
to an English mob. Thousands of the ‘‘ Azerbéjanées” were squatted 
about in different groups, quietly awaiting the coming ceremonial ; and 
as I took my station behind the military, the penetrating eye of the 
ptince soon found out my companion, and the master of the ceremo- 
nies was despatched to march him up to the Belvidere, through the 
broad staring ranks of the surrounding visitors. 

There is nothing to me more positively distressing than ‘‘ human 
ken ;” I mean an aggregate of eyes, steadily fixed on their victim, 
drinking in, as it were, his confusion. Nay, I would almost face a 
cannon-ball, rather than the thousand and one balls of a congregation. 
Congratulating myself on my escape from this publicity, I had retired 
to the cool grovy retreat, and was quietly smoking my pipe of content- 
ment, when the appalling figure of the master of the ceremonies was 
making towards me. ‘‘ Sahib, qujo ast?” ‘* Where is the sahib?” I heard 
echoed around me. (I really cannot translate this word; it is master, 
or sir, or whatever you please.)* Resistance was impossible; the 
prince had ordered me into his presence ; royal invitations amount to 
commands in this country, and I was marched up through the won- 
dering crowd, bidding defiance to my tortuous feelings of ‘‘ mauvaise 








* I am quite afraid to commit my Persian to the mutilation of a printer’s devil, 
who has cut me up sadly in my former ‘‘ Reminiscences.’’ Shade of Sadi! what 
would you say to see your beautiful language thus disfigured: ‘‘ Zhamet kale my 
deckam,’’ instead of ‘‘ Kali my deham ;’’ ‘‘ Abas’’ for ‘‘ Aboc ;’’ ‘‘ Huckim’”’ for 
‘* Hackim ;”’ ‘‘ my sharam’’ for ‘‘ my shavam,’’ and so on; really it almost im- 
peaches one’s Persian proficiency. 

*,* On reference to the proofs, we find the corrections so dimly made as to be 
almost unintelligible. —Printer’s Devit. 
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honte,” which I completely succeeded in conquering. Bowing, man- 
darin-fashion, in the royal presence, I was honoured with the usual 
complimentary of—‘‘ Your Eva has long been empty,” &c., and had 
to endure some ten minutes court etiquette, during which the prince 
questioned me as to my travels; how I liked Persia; if my own coun- 
try was to be compared to it, &c.; to which, when I recollected his 
mud regions, I assured his highness that these certainly were not. 
‘ Barikallah,” said the prince, who took my replies all in the compli- 
mentary. Near him stood his brother, ‘‘ Ali Nucky Mirza,” looking 
down on the ground, not daring, seemingly, to look up without per- 
mission. Prayers began, so being dismissed from my audience, I ran 
off to see the interior of the Belvidere, and had just reached the top of 
the stairs leading to the under room, when the gun fired, and the 
shout was, ‘‘ The prince is coming ;” down we bustled in most amusing 
confusion, and I hastened to run across the narrow bridge, which two 
prreane can scarcely pass, when I met the prince in full majesty. I 
1ad just time to make my ‘‘salaam” as he passed me, and to notice 
the pai of honour, which was composed of white satin, richly studded 
with gold ornaments, which were all hieroglyphics to me. It was 
short, hanging down only to the knee, with half sleeves; around the 
neck was a tippet of glossy fur, and on his head he wore a scarlet tur- 
ban of shawl, raised very high, of the shape, and twice the height of 
the crown of a hat, and without ornaments (I understand that the use 
of jewels is limited to the sovereign). What a noble-looking prince 
was ‘‘ Abbas Mirza!” his dignified, yet perfectly easy deportment; 
his soul-speaking countenance, beaming with affability and greatness. 
Really I never saw so splendid a human form, moulded as a rich spe- 
cimen of nature’s works. In this delineation I use no oriental trope, 
since I am incapable of any extravagancy of feeling on the subject, for 
I am rather prone to disregard human grandeur; but I should be un- 
just to the purest dictates of my feelings, did I not say, ‘‘ Behold a 
prince indeed!” His royal highness walked right royally to the tent 
pitched for him on this beautiful lawn, with so much majesty and dig- 
nity as to fascinate all the beholders with his imposing appearance ; 
then squatting himself on his carpet, his numerous attendants and 
officers of the court, all in superb dresses and scarlet turbans, came 
forward to offer him their congratulations. There was seated around 
the prince, at a respectful distance, and forming a sort of crescent, 
twenty-four of his sons, this being but a small portion of his family; 
the “‘ Shah Zadehs,” as the princes are called, were richly habited, 
and placed in exact position according to their birth—there being 
perhaps no country in the world where ‘ etiquette” is more strictly 
attended to than in Persia. I took their different ages to have been 
from eighteen down to four years, apparently the finest youths, and 
worthy scions of the illustrious ‘‘ Kajar’’ family; it was an interest- 
ing sight to witness them at the feet of their father, sitting in the most 
rigid posture of respect, not daring seemingly to look without his per- 
mission. The first ceremony was the advance of the courtiers, 7% pal 
by degrees, with slow and solemn step, by the master of the ceremo- 
nies, two or three at a time, from the lower part of the green platform 
on which the troops were stationed, stopping every twenty paces to 
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make their obeisance almost to the ground to their royal master, whom 
they dare not approach nearer than about ten yards. It appeared to 
me that the master of the ceremonies instructed them when to bow 
appropriately; at any rate, he set them the example. It was altoge- 
ther a regular oriental scene, and gave me the best possible idea of 
court manners; after them the poet laureat was led up, reading at a 
most respectful distance, some twenty yards off, a congratulatory ode 
on the prince’s honours of the day—the high-flown style of the com- 
plimentary, which is so copious in the Persian language, I will not 
attempt to convey ; as his voice failed him, he gradually approached 
nearer, bowing to the prince; but it so happened, that the lau- 
reat was a very stout man, and with this steaming exertion under a 
mid-day sun, the compliments often died away on his lips, since he had 
scarcely power to give them utterance. He did at length finish his 
poetic effusion, which lasted some twenty minutes; then others ap- 
proached, amongst whom I noticed the ‘*‘ Caimacan,” or grand vizier, 
himself a very respectable poet, all spouting orations, not one word of 
which could I understand.* 

Some military display then took place (such as it was); the troops 
fired, and the prince returned to the Belvidere. The whole ceremony 
lasted about an hour and a half. The dresses of the Khans were very 
rich, wearing the scarlet turban instead of the black lambskin cap. 
The Persian costume is particularly handsome ; a Cachemere robe, 
trimmed with silver, was the prince’s ordinary dress. 

But I must not forget the music; the Persians have no ear what- 
ever for harmony—the greater the noise, the better they are pleased. 
The band, with their ‘‘ dulcimer cornet,” and all sorts, were seated on 
camels’ backs, and as they began to discourse most discordant sounds, 
off ran the camels, scattering the throng, and upsetting the musicians, 
to the infinite amusement of the bystanders. I happened to be in the 
midst of the “‘ melée,” just as they were about to give some impos- 
ing effect by the flourish of horns, &c.: the animals would stand it no 
longer—they seemed to have better ears for music than their masters, 
and in their impatience to be gone, they nearly trod down some of the 
gapesters. I never did witness a scene more irresistibly laughable ; the 
guns, also, were fired from the backs of camels; they are termed 
‘¢ zambrooks,” or camel swivels, and there is one advantage in this 
sort of moving battery, that the patient animal kneels to accommodate 
the gunner to his aim, I fell in with the tram on the prince’s return 
to Tabreez. To see him on horseback was certainly a magnificent 
sight; so graceful was the simultaneous movement of prince and 
horse, that they appeared to me to be of a perfectly. distinct race from 
the general gender. ° 





* Of the precariousness of the Persian court favour, the poor Caimacan was an in- 
stance : although one of his wives was of the royal ‘‘ Kajars.”” Adopted by Mahmoud 
Shah (son of his late master Abbas Mirza), as his prime minister, he arrogated to 
himself more than was agreeable to the king or the people; murmurings, and at 
length loud complaints, reached the ears of his majesty, and the shah was “‘ deter- 
mined to finish him ;’’ he gave orders for him to be strangled, which took place at 
Tehran, in 1835. That he deserved his death, there seems to be no doubt; since 


it was a matter of congratulation with all the people. Their rejoicings were 


likened to that of the ‘‘ Eyd y nu Rooze.’’ 
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The road was now crowded with gapesters of all sorts, to witness 
the prince’s coming back ; the sight was both novel and pleasing to 
me, since I had never seen so much of the ‘* Azerbéjanées” before. I 
think at least thirty thousand of them must have lined the road, the 
walls, the roofs, and every place where ingenuity could plant a head, 
more particularly the beautiful ruins of the mosque ‘* Sultan Kazan,” 
which had one entire covering of human beings; great numbers of 
women also peeping through their ‘‘ Chadres,” but not a single nose 
was I permitted to see. Our bard’s pithy description of a staring 
crowd comprises all that I would say, with which I will close my day 
at the ‘‘ Khilaut y Poosheen.” 

“ Clamb’ring the walls to eye him—stalls—bulks 
Are smothered up—leads filled, and ridges horsed 
With variable complexions—all agreeing 
In earnestness to see him a“ 





No. 7.—‘‘ The Baguy Seffre,” 


Or “‘ Garden of Delight,” is situate about an hour from Tabreez, the 
once favourite summer residence of ‘‘ Abbas Mirza,” and certainly the 
most respectable thing of the kind that I have seen in Persia. The 
sort of mineral ground which we go over to reach this country palace 
is denuded of any thing like vegetation—vomited up, as it were, in 
hasty confusion—the result of a tremendous earthquake more than a 
century ago, when a half of the city of Tabreez was engulfed in its 
own bowels; the earth yawned; mosques, bazaars, and people were 
toppled into one grave, and the monuments remain of shivered mosques 
(that of ‘* Sultan Kazan” being the finest ruin), half-buried columns, 
and mounds of rubbish, which extend as much as three miles around 
the modern city. The most remarkable remains are immense blocks 
of granite, well formed, of about ten feet long, and it may be two feet 
wide and thick, curiously carved with sphinxes and other hieroglyphics, 
bearing likewise some inscriptions, which would puzzle even a Dominie 
Samson himself. I have been assured that they bear date long pre- 
vious to the Mahomedan era. 

There is no country, perhaps, where earthquakes are more frequent 
than in Persia. In the hot seasons the shocks may be said to be 
almost daily, and I have been told by long inhabitants that they have 
often stood at the windows, ready to jump out when the house may 
be tumbling about them—hence, their buildings are partly subterra- 
nean and of mud—the least likely to crack. On the day of my arrival, 
and smoking my first pipe of repose, I noticed the china basins bobbing 
against each other. ‘‘ Oh, ’tis only an earthquake ; nothing when you 
are used to it.” It may be truly said of Persia— 


——— “ Oft the teeming earth 
Is with a kind of cholic pinched and vexed, 
By the imprisonment of unruly wind 
Within her womb, which for enlargement 
Shakes the whole beldame earth, and topples down 
Steeples and moss-grown towers.” 


Going, as I was saying, over this denuded ground, it was very re- 
freshing to peep over the mud walls (which are extensive) into the 
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‘« Baguy Seffre.” But peeping over the walls won’t do for me, so 
I bounded on to the principal entrance. ‘‘ Sabre Koon,” ‘‘ Stop,” 
said my attendant, ‘although the prince is absent, yet I believe his 
harem are there: if so, you cannot be admitted.” Fortunately, they 
had all made their exit the day before, so I ran up the terrace, snuffing 
in the flowery sweets which were in great abundance : here was 


“ Laburnam rich in streaming gold, syringa, ivory pure, 
The scented and the scentless rose:” 


and I know not what besides; and there impeded my way, as it 
were, the trellissed vinery, rich in offerings of white and purple fruit. 
There is a formality in the style of the Persian gardens rather incon- 
sistent with our English taste; formal walks, straight alleys, and so 
on, and that monotonous mud wall, look whichever way you will, 
it is always mud, baked by an oriental sun to an impalpable substance, 
the best resister to cannon balls; but these defences were very re- 
spectable, enclosing, I should think, about thirty acres of ground. 
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There was garden the first, garden the second, and so on, all on as- 
cending ground, until I came to what may be deemed the palace; all 
mud again, though within it was certainly plastered and ornamented, 
The ‘ Deewan Kaneh,” or ‘reception room,” was still carpetted 
(this being the only Persian furniture), and the royal ‘‘ Nummed,” 
which the prince had occupied the day before, was pointed out to me 
as of curious workmanship; it appeared to be a thick felt, curiously 
stamped with a border pattern; here his highness squats by day, and 
sleeps by night (I cannot call it sitting, since he puts his feet as it 
were, into the pockets of his ‘‘ Shalvars” or trousers), and here he prays 
—from the same spot he plays the monarch and invokes the prophet, 
On the walls were painted some blood-shot figures, strong in colouring, 
stronger in grimace, if stiff knees, square arms, and poker necks may 
be called grimace ; the countenances of the attendants were all of the 
beseeching kind, by which I mean humility ultra profound, as to say 
**the very breath they draw is not their own, it is all of the prince’s 
bounty.” The Persians ornament very beautifully with coloured tiles 
and glass, formed in medallions and fancy figures with pretty effect ; 
you see, sometimes, Koran inscriptions so exquisitely done in the 
Arabic characters, that no European engraver could excelthem. Their 
carpets have a richness of colouring and softness of feel unrivalled, 
nor can they ever be soiled, since every one must be unslippered at 
the door. The deficiency of furniture is always made up by the 
‘** Taukja,” as they call it, in the walls; these are a sort of blank 
windows, which form shelves for the deposit of china basins and other 
ornaments, and are very numerous in a rooni. The windows, though 
large on the whole, are formed into small squares or compartments, 
filled sometimes with coloured glass, sometimes with paper only; glass 
being but of recent introduction into Persia. The buildings have in- 
variably the flat roof still covered with mud, but the bricklayer will 
turn arches with a dexterity which would astonish any English artisan, 
and without any centre whatever. I have seen them building the 
dome of a bazaar, equal in extent to that of St. Paul's. They plant the 
bricks so rapidly that I cannot count a man’s day’s work by Cocker— 
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and in a cement so strong that it is immediately fixed without any 
chance of disturbing it. Here I first saw what may be termed the 
skew arch to great perfection. I must see every thing from the 
‘* Bauleh Kanehs” to the ‘‘ Zyr y Zymeens,” or “ cellars,” so ranging 
through the domain: its chief features were formality and mud, at 
which I laughed inwardly and praised outwardly. They wanted to 
know if the “ Padi-Shah” in my country was so handsomely lodged, 
at which I moved the ‘‘ previous question,” which was to depart; so 
hastening through another garden, here I found numerous “ Takhts,” 
or “sleeping places,” being large wooden platforms raised about 
three feet from the ground; these were planted about in different direc- 
tions and seemingly in great confusion, as though the eunuch the day 
before had given but short notice for the departure of the prince’s 
harem ; and just above was a large tank of water, which it is so re- 
freshing to look upon in this arid country, and from it rippled down in 
varied streams the supplies to the different gardens. I walked through 
them again and again; my senses of sight and smell revelled in the 
scene, amidst the fruits and flowers of the “‘ parterre.” To me, there 
is no luxury in Persia comparable to their gardens, and my custom 
was at an early hour, on horseback, to ride through extensive grounds, 
planted with the choicest fruit trees and other produce. These grounds 
are left open to the stranger, and although belonging to many pro- 
prietors, their boundaries are merely a row of trees, or a gutter of 
water. The Persian mode of irrigation is ingenious and complete— 
their soil most prodigal—their peaches, melons, and grapes of a flavour 
unknown to Europe. Then they have the olive grounds, very ex- 
tensive, and the luxury on horseback of inhaling the blossoms (which 
are very evanescent) in a thicket of flowers (if I may so say) for miles 
around ; it must be felt to be understood. I do love to revel in these 
Persian gardens. What is there to be compared to these living em- 
blems of genuine magnificence! I can explore the streaks of a tulip, 
and snuff up the fragrance of the violet, with an indescribable pleasure 
which art can never afford. I can even dissect a bramble, and dis- 
cover beauties in its repulsive branches—and no inglorious plant either, 
since it was once solicited to become sovereign of the forest. It is 
nature, after all, which strikes to the heart and finds a responsive 
chord in the bosom, where 





** Not a tree, 

A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 

A folio volume ; we may read and read 

And read again, and still find something new.” 


I had never such a conception of Eden before, where “ all things 
smiled.”’ It is customary to form parties and to spend days in the 
gardens, pitching a tent, &c., but this is unnecessary, since the night 
air gives no humidity. Give a ‘‘ panabad” or sixpence, to the pro- 
prietor, you may remain in his garden all day and choke yourself with 
fruit, which forms much of the summer food of the Persians. The 
prince had other large gardens near Tabreez, his occasional resort, 
but more particularly for that of his household. When I saw them 
they had been suffering from Russian blight ; the trees were cut down, 
and even the buildings destroyed for fuel, by those ‘* Scythian de- 
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stroyers,” (as Napoleon called them at Moscow,) during their tem- 
porary occupation of Tabreez. i, 

But returning to the “‘ Baguy Seffre :” there was an English association 
with it which interested me much. Here drew his last breath our late 
Envoy, ‘‘ Sir John Macdonald Kinnier,” so much and deservedly re- 
spected in Persia. He was the prince’s confidential friend, and referred 
to by him on all occasions irrespective of English affairs. He was the 
great agent for bringing about the peace of ‘ Tourkamanchy” with 
the Russians, and for appeasing their anger when the Persian populace 
murdered their ambassador. Quiet and unobtrusive, yet firm and 
discriminating, he performed his official duties with unmixed satis- 
faction, I believe, to both English and Persians; he was most accep- 
table to “* Abbas Mirza,” who, it may be said, loved the ‘* Elchee.”’ 
How could he show greater regard than to allow him to draw his last 
breath, as it were,on his own mat? This, from Mahomedans to a 
‘¢ Ghiaour,” is an extraordinary proof of it. He (then Colonel Mac- 
donald Kinnier only) was kept for a long time on the threshold of 
Persia, for as being merely the Honourable Company’s Envoy, the 
king refused to receive the mission. At length he was invited over 
the threshold, and on the 7th September, 1826, his Majesty most 
graciously received him, he being then in camp. In the month of 
June, 1830, the Envoy succumbed to a long and wasting illness of 
six months, closing his official career with dignity and honour to him- 
self and his couutry, and to the great regret of all who knew him. 
He had been distinguished in the literary world by an intelligent 
narrative of travels in Asia Minor; and was said, some time before his 
death, to have been preparing for the press a history of Persia. 
Highly respected by the Honourable Company for his services, they 
were rewarded by his sovereign with the order of knighthood, just in 
time for him to descend to the tomb “‘ Sir John Macdonald Kinnier.” 

It was in the wretched post-house of ‘‘ Kaundritchewskaya,” in the 
wilds of Russia, that I met the English messenger on his way to Persia, 
who informed me of the honours which he was bearing to the colonel ; 
between sleep and awake I recollect no other news, nor even the 
bearer, who, half frozen as well as myself, was but just thawed enough 
to give me this intelligence. I found from the colonel’s passport that 
courteous reception fromj General Paskevitch which facilitated my 
travel, and converted my difficulties into enjoyments. ‘‘ For the 
colonel’s sake,” said he, ‘ I will do all that you may require.” 

I have heard that his despatches were dnnetdined such perfect spe- 
cimens of composition, that George the Fourth would have them 
invariably read to him. His remains, at his particular request, were 
conveyed to the Armenian monastery at “ Erivan,” and a monument, 
prepared in London, was lately erected over his tomb. ‘‘ Peace to the 
memory of a man of worth.” 


No. 8.—Royal Favour. 


The precariousness of court favour was strongly evinced during my 
being at Tehran, in the temporary disgrace of Zhorab Khan, a prime 
favourite of his Majesty, formerly a Georgian slave, but raised by de- 
grees to the high rank of ‘“ Chief of the Harem.” I attribute much of 
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the duplicity and meanness of the Persian character to that system of 
intrigue, by which greatness is attained and rank supported. The slave 
who imbibes with his mother’s milk cunning, treachery, and duplicity, 
can have no innate greatness ; there can be no nobility of nature; it Is 
the penalty of the birth of a slave who is born the ae: property of his 
sovereign. Take the general grades of society: I like to trace the 
different links whence ‘‘ Some are, and must be, greater than the rest.” 
I know not how it is that the animal ‘‘ man,” composed of the same 
mould, and endowed with the same limbs, appears to me a very diffe- 
rent being according to the station in which he is placed. ‘Take a king 
and a butcher! ‘‘ Grace was in all his steps”—the king’s; of the lat- 
ter it might be supposed that ‘‘ nature’s journeymen had made him.” 
With all the barbarous attempts at the ‘‘ levelling system,” which have 
lately so cankered our isle, show me a butcher that can act the king 
of Persia! It is the same Deity who has placed the former in his high 
station, and made the other a dissector of carcasses—both links of the 
same mighty chain, which who dares attempt to sever! I like not 
absolutism—I detest democrism. On my travels in the dominions of 
‘“his most despotic Majesty,” order, peace, and contentment reign 
where I have been; no flagitious attempts to upset constituted autho- 
rities—no resistance to legitimate taxation, poor’s rates or what not— 
no tumultuous meetings to overawe a lawful parliament—not a seed 
of Chartism could grow on the soil; if there be no medium, I would 
say, ‘‘ Persia and its despoiism,” in preference to ‘* England, with a li- 
centious democracy.” This Khan had reached the pinnacle of greatness, 
and basking in the sun of royal favour, the rank seeds of his ill-begetting 
sprang up in tyranny, oppression, and a eee overbearance even to 
his superiors, to which at length they would no longer submit. A gross 
insult to the Prince Ali Shah called aloud for revenge; his clamour for 
justice reached the ear of Majesty, and nothing would ape | him but 
the immediate disgrace of the favourite ; a bastinado was ordered, and 
eight hundred sticks awarded ; the once imperial Khan was prostrated 
at the feet of those ‘* Feroshs” who yesterday trembled in his presence, 
and he underwent the pain and indignity of the meanest culprit. But 
the Shah’s clemency melted towards him, even during his sufferings ; 
and the following day, as if in compensation, he clothed him in his 
own royal robe, girded him with his imperial girdle, and raised him to 
a higher pinnacle of greatness than ever—again proclaiming ‘‘ This is 
the man whom the king delighteth to honour ;” and the admiring au- 
dience bow before him; no stain nor feeling of disgrace marked the 
royal slave; his breath of yesterday was rank with dishonour—his 
breath of to-day is perfumed with the monarch’s favour, and the hissing 
of scoffers converted to the shouts of sycophants. 

I like to trace effects to their causes; and seeing such extraordinary 
results under ‘ his most despotic Majesty’s” government, I strove to 
pry a little into its penetralia, and I found him invested with privileges 
which would satisfy even a Lord John himself. Talk about incarce- 
rating a sheriff! why his majesty could cut out his tongue, and pare 
his toe-nails—for which power my Lord John must go to Parliament; 
and as to the Turks, they would — him in a mortar. But even the 
Persians have their palladium of rights, if I may so say, amounting 
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almost to an “‘ habeus corpus,” their ‘‘ places of refuge :” these are the 
stables of the king, and sometimes the mosques; a delinquent shel- 
tering himself in the former, even his Majesty himself, who is ‘‘ equal 
tq the sun, brother of the moon, and whose throne is the stirrup of 
heaven,” durst not intrude on the sanctuary; the latter are resorted 
to chiefly by debtors ; and whilst I was at Tehran, | knew one such who 
had been living in the mosque for nearly twelve months, to protect 
himself from creditors. One would imagine that these resorts were 
filled with refugees, but it was not so; and I only recollect another 
instance of an individual sheltering himself in a stable at Tabreez ;— 
the curtailment, therefore, of his Majesty’s power, arises either from 
religious prejudices, from custom, or from fear—it is difficult to define 
causes, but I take these to be the principal ones ; and that their places 
of refuge are derived from the Mosaic dispensation of the ‘‘ Cities for 
Refuge from the Avenger, both for the children of Israel, and for the 
stranger, and for the sojourners among them ;” and, strange as it may 
appear (if I may step off my Persian canvass fora moment), it is true 
that in this enlightened age, England, with all her boasted liberty, has 
no city of refuge for her subjects against the oppressor. In Persia, a 
stable will suffice—in London, the sanctuary of the dwelling is ran- 
sacked, and individuals (I cannot say culprits) dragged to their dun- 
geons with a merciless gripe, and with a refinement peculiar to a par- 
liamentary star chamber ; if they don’t find the principal they will take 
substitutes—clerks, children, or what not! Name it not in Gath, that 
despotism in my own country is double that in Persia. 

rom power to ceremony :—Here the Persian monarch is very rich. 
“¢ May you be permitted to kiss the dust of the feet of the Refuge of 
the World!” is the language at approaching him. He, “the Father of 
Victories, and the Centre of the Universe,’’ had a most contemptuous 
opinion of all other monarchs ; and, we are told by Sir John Malcolm, 
particularly of the king of England. When informed that he had only 
one wife—‘‘ What! only one wife! Wallah!” and then boasting of his 
female treasures, how his Majesty laughed. This was almost incredible 
to both king and courtiers. ‘‘ And cannot say ‘ cut off his head’ when 
he likes to any of his subjects ?”” But now, your Majesty, we have “‘ the 
privileges of the Commons,” which, though not yet arrived to the cut- 
ting-off heads, threaten our liberties, and to gorge all our civil rights ; 
a * Frankenstein,” created no one knows how or when; those who 
conjured up the monster recoil at his presence; and unless he be soon 
strangled, adieu to all the boasted freedom of an Englishman. But 
I have done, and will only just add, that to any penetralia of female 
government or society amongst themselves, I never could reach—it is 
an impenetrable mystery to strangers. I take it that Marmontel’s 
definition of their mode of life is the most correct that can be arrived 
at—‘‘ Passant la moitié de leur tems a ne rien faire, et l'autre moitié a 
faire des riens.”’ 


No. 9.—** Sulimania.” 


I had had a long and thirsty ride of it, ten hours from ‘‘ Kishlock”— 
at midnight the drum beat for the march of the troops, who, under 
«Samson Sarang,” had encamped there that night, (commonly called 
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the Russian battalion, being deserters from that country.) I stu- 
diously avoided falling in with them, by delaying my march for some 
hours—the misery of encountering a military march in Persia may be 
likened to a visit of locusts, and many are the villages devastated by 
the freebooters, who have unbridled license to help themselves to sup- 
plies. I have seen houses destroyed, that they may take the wood of them 
for fuel; falling into their track, I could scarcely procure bread or 
water, and of the latter, was glad to drink of the muddy stream, whilst 
the horses’ legs were being washed in it—and, as to a resting place, it 
was the brick-floored vault of an old caravansery, crowded with vermin 
and filth. 

At break of day, I was in my saddle, and summoning my numerous 
suite, I led the way to Sulimania; there is something of a lonely 
desolation which comes over the mind, when travelling alone, as it 
were, in this wild country, every feature of which, so peculiarly its 
own, with its ruined villages, rocky passes, and boundless plains, 
giving it all the appearance of savage life, and the wild native, starting 
up here and there, eyeing the ‘‘ Ferengy”’ stranger with the struggling 
feeling of wonder and cupidity—half-inclined to pounce upon his 
prey» but checked, as it were, by that confiding security which claims 

is hospitality and protection. But I found myself suddenly environed 
by a host of armed troopers—their miscellaneous costumes and equip- 
ments beggar all description—there was the Tourcaman, the Courde, 
the Shegausee of the numerous tribes located on the Persian soil; 
these were a detachment of ten or twelve hundred horsemen on their 
way to join the Prince’s army in Khorasson; although they have 
nominally the royal pay, yet they must mount and equip themselves 
—hence that heterogeneous “‘ material” of which a Persian army is 
composed. 

Discipline is very severe under the immediate eye of the com- 
mandant, as I had once an opportunity of judging at the camp of 
“* Sardaha.”’ | 

The victim (a deserter) was brought up and jadged, and orders 
immediately given for punishment—he was first cudgelled over the 
mouth, with a large stick, by the ‘‘ Feroohs,” until his teeth were 
knocked in—then was his beard cut (this is a great disgrace in Persia), 
his hands were tied behind, and his heels turned up for the bastinado ; 
most unmercifully were the sticks applied, and many broken, so that 
not only the nails, but almost the toes were knocked off—the sticks 
not being deemed sufficient, strong thongs were brought, and the 
bastinado recommenced ; on loosing his hands, his fingers were dis- 
abled ; a rope was then tied around his body, which was dragged over 
the rough stones to some distance up a mountain, dreadfully lacerated, 
and here it was imprisoned for execution the next day. 

Presenting as bold a front as I could, I kept in the centre of those 
ruffian-looking troops—amongst whom I was the greatest object of 
interest, many of them probably having never seen a ‘ Ferengy” 
before, as I judged by their ignorant gaping as if to see whether I was 
composed of the same material with themselves, 

I soon recognised some of the ‘‘ Malesgherd” tribe, with their 
shields and lances, looking as fierce as‘when they threatened to take 
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me a head shorter in their own country—the heat and dust became 
intolerable, and I suddenly cut down into a ravine, and bade “‘ adieu” 
to these troops of Abbas Mirza. Melting under the mid-day sun, and 
searching every corner of my saddle for a position of ease, I entered 
the lonely spot of ‘‘ Sulimania,” watered and wooded to my heart’s 
content ; and as I lay stretched in the “‘ Baula Kanch,” with a pro- 
fusion of the finest apricots, grapes, and sundry fruits before me, I 
was invited to the garden of the palace, where a room had been cleaned 
out, and a carpet spread for my reception. Such an elysium I fancied 
the ‘“‘ Thousand and One Nights” had never presented to me. The 
palace had been built by Futtee Ali Shah, in honour of the birth of a 
son, ‘‘ Suliman,” at this place—hence its name of ‘‘ Sulimania ;” and 
in the grand reception-room are full-length portraits of his Majesty 
and family to that time born to him, including the young prince—it is 
_ amusing the stately rigidity of the monarch and the ‘‘ Shah 

adehs,” as they are called (his sons), highly primed in all their 
oriental jewellery. On the opposite wall sits the eunuch Agha Maho- 
med Khan and his courtiers, forming altogether the finest gallery of 
Persian paintings I have ever seen. The birds carolled, the breeze 
murmured, the fountains bubbled, and really as I lay upon my 
‘“* Nummed,” I seemed to realize the description of Ferdoosi,—*‘ the 
ground is a perfect silk, and the air is scented with musk.” This 
royal residence is on a large scale, and comprises a high tower of 
observation ; from whence the royal prisoners of the ‘“‘ Harem” were 
permitted to survey the surrounding country. The baths were fine, 
the stabling good, and the ‘‘ Harem Kaneh” so extensive, that I lost 
myself in its intricacies. This was once a favourite resort of the late 
Shah, and its proximity to Tehran, (only eight hours), made it more 
attractive—but, latterly, the royal caprice had veered to some other 
point. Whether from extreme fatigue—exhaustion from thirst—or 
debility from hunger—I thought that I had never found a respite from 
these three angry feelings so agreeable as at Sulimania. My bottle 
had been spent in the desert (it is usual to carry one of wood), and I 
was sensibly touched with the feelings of Hagar, though not with her 
despair; here the ripe fruit dropped, as it were, into my mouth as I 
walked under the trellissed vinery—and the sudden transition from 
want to abundance—from weariness to ease—seemed to me somewhat 
of the magic of Aladdin. All enjoyments are comparative—to be 
keenly relished they must be earned ; the slothful voluptuary knows 
nothing of that stimulating pleasure, which the sweat of the brow, or 
the labour of the brain, gives to the peasant or the mechanic. 


No. 10.—** Jamalabad.”’ 


This village, in the wild and uncivilized district of ‘‘ Karadog,” is 
situated on an eminence, commanding a view of a smiling plain below ; 
here peace and abundance seemed to reign in solitary sway—this 
solitariness is a peculiar feature of the unpeopled soil of Persia. I 
wandered about to reconnoitre the most interesting objects of the 
neighbourhood. The miller’s retreat is generally the most attractive— 
this was the only sign of industry and contrivance—the stream was 
diverted to aw overshot wheel—the impetuous torrent directed its 
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forces—the miserable hut containing all these contrivances was, as 
usual, mud within, and mud without, with its flat roof; the lazy 
natives take but little pains, nor do any thing beyond what necessily 
dictates—they bask themselves in the sun—sleep and smoke—smoke 
and sleep—thus they wile away existence, negatively happy. The 
** Catguder,” or chief of the village, was not at home, so we occupied 
the ‘‘ Bauleh Kaneh,” with seemingly much good- will on the part of 
his servants, who all partook of the liberality of the khan ; but matters 
were much changed on our return from ‘‘ Bahool,” about a month 
afterwards, when,  Hadji Cossim, being not then there, they refused to 
accommodate us in his house, the thought of which had refreshed me 
during a long and painful ride of many hours. I had just alighted 
from my horse, and on my return in five minutes, lo and behold! 
** our village,”’ presenting an arena of bloody strife—a battle-royal was 
raging between these servants and the khan’s people—knives were 
drawn—bludgeons flying about—one man was _ prostrate—another 
bleeding. ‘*‘ Mount your horse instanter,” said the khan, who gal- 
lopped off—I after hin—M , (Our companion), following, who, 
with blood-shot eyes and gaping wonder, was as much at a loss as 
myself at the cause of this strife, and so we pelted on. I knew 
nothing of what was the matter, nor had I time to ask—every thing 
looked hostile, and apparently compromising our personal safety—the 
‘‘ Mehmendar” was left for dead, the servants and baggage all 
behind, we knew not where. We gallopped on for some time—the khan 
being more frightened than I had ever before seen him. Not a word 
could I get from him but ** Go on!” thus was I running a race, know- 
ing nothing of the whys and wherefores, except seeing sufficient of 
the fray to convince me of danger. On looking back, we perceived 
some men pursuing us. We increased our speed. M ‘* screwed 
up his courage to the sticking post,” put spurs to his horse; he looked 
unutterable things—a great bulky figure—a second Falstaff—his eyes 
starting out under his black Persian cap. I nearly tumbled off with 
laughing at his occasional glance at me, as tosay, ‘‘ What is to become 
of us?” Our jaded beasts, after a long day's march, began to flag; the 
pursuers gained upon us; at length, there was no alternative but to 
stop and face them—the khan ordering us into line, ready primed for 
the encounter. M got into the rear, looking as fierce as his tre- 
pidation would permit. ‘‘ Salome Alikome,” said our pursuers ; this 
friendly greeting dissipated all alarm, and we immediately came to 
parley; it appeared that ‘‘ Hadgi Cossim” had returned to the village, 
just as we were retreating from it; having ascertained the cause of 
quarrel, and seeing the ‘‘ Mehmendar” lying bleeding on the ground, 
he became alarmed at this outrage on a government officer, who had 
been appointed specially by the ‘‘ Ameer y Nizam” to protect the 
khan through this wild district, so he instantly despatched his men to 
entreat the khan’s return, with “Iam your slave!” ‘the Bauleh 
Kaneh” is ready ! and the thousand and one invocations so glibly 
mouthed by the Persians, invoking in the name of *‘ Allah” the khan’s 
forgiveness and friendship. But this would not do; he was deter- 
mined to go to the ‘“* Ameer,” who was in camp not far off, who 
would send down to bastinado the natives, and to extirpate the village ; 
N.S.—VOL, Ill. UU 
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422 Home of my Childhood. 


he was known to be very inflexible, and this outrage upon his autho- 
rity would never be overlooked—the men implored, but the khan went 
on; again and again they halted, entreated, and applying to me, I 
was for returning to the village ; ‘‘ Barikallah Sahib!” ** Kali Koub !” 
and sundry Persian compliments, with which they soaped me weli; 
but I could not divert the khan’s anger, so we journeyed on leisurely 
to the next village of ‘‘ Shah Baguy,”’ where we found a tent prepared 
for our reception by the ‘‘ Sultaun,” (the chiefs of villages sometimes 
take these titles). One of our escort had preceded us to make this 
preparation, being desirous to propitiate the khan. M—-—, in the 
meantime, applauded his going on, having recovered his serenity, and 
chuckling at the idea of retaliation. Whilst here enjoying our pipe of 
repose, and canvassing our late stirring events, the brother of Hadgi 
Cossim arrived, with ‘Iam your sacrifice!” ‘‘ Pardon your slave !” 
&c. (this was the guilty man.) “‘ It was the devil did it, not I,” said 
he; and a thousand other things, entreating the clemency of the 
khan, crouching at his feet, (he was afraid for his toe nails, which are 
generally sacrificed to the sticks,) with a long et cetera of Persian 
eloquence, which is much moved on such occasions; but nothing 
would do. ‘* Vengeance!” said the khan; and the arrival of the 
‘* Mehmendar,” with his bleeding head, and the wounded servants, 
with their report of the outrage, seemed to call upon him for justice ; 
the poor fellow knelt again, he swore that he had nothing to do with 
it. ‘* Shitaun bud Khan!” “ It was the devil that was in me, I was 
only his agent!” and a thousand other ingenious excuses. We all 
pleaded for him—even M relented—so it was put down to the 
devil’s account, and the khan forgave him ; the fellow was in ecstasies 
—his toe nails were safe : he capered for joy. 








HOME OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


Home of my childhood ! how joyful and gay, 

How dear was the morn, how bright was the day 
That beam’d o’er my earliest life : 

Smiles of affection encompass'd me round, 

And accents of love, in sweet thrilling sound, 
With happiness pure ever rife. 


Home of my childhood ! thou temple of ease! 
From life’s busy storms, the haven of peace ! 

For such wert thou ever to me; 
Man’s bitter words, and the world’s ready frown ; 
Uneasy ambition and fleeting renown, 

Alike past unheeded with thee. 


Home of my childhood! thou sunny green spot! 

Within thy sweet bow’rs how blissful my lot, 
How free from all trouble and care. 

But transient, alas! that meteor bright 

Shone brilliant awhile, then sank into night, 

And left me the cypress to wear. 


















Song. 


Home of my childhood! how changed art thou now, 
How faded the joys that woefully bow 

Beneath the stern hand of decay : 
Sweet flowers that circled my earliest years, 
Dissolving to sad and sorrowful tears, 

Now float o’er my desolate way. 


Home of my childhood! I bid thee adieu ; 

Where all once was dear—where friends were so true, 
Thy portal I turn from in pain ; 

Where’er I may roam, where’er my steps bend, 

No home to my heart such pleasure can lend, 
As thine I now mourn o’er in vain. 
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Home of my childhood! one rival thou hast, 
To compensate still for happiness past, 

My heart to devotion inspire : 
The star from the East, my pilot shall be, 
To lead me to joys eternal and free, 

The home of my future desire ! 


West Ashby. 








SONG, 
YOUNG ROSALIE. 


Younc Rosalie, she’s lov’d, 
Tho’ fortune none has she, 

Her beauty has spell-bound the heart 
Of a knight of high degree. 


Young Rosalie, she reads, 
A book is on her knee, 

That tells of fays and ladies kind 
And knights of high degree. 


Young Rosalie, she treads, 
With sprightly step and glee, 
A measure, when her love is near, 


Her knight of high degree. 


Young Rosalie, she sings, 
Her song is sweet and free 

As any bird’s in summer, 
Within a hawthorn tree. 


Young Rosalie, she kneels 
By her aged mother dear ; 


She fondly holds her hand, 
And wipes away a tear. 
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SONNETS. - 


TO A SORROWFUL LADY. 
BY N. P. CROSLAND, ESQ. 


I. (The Prophecy.) 


Tue sable garb of woe now clads her heart, 

Hiding its beauty from the gaze of those 
Whom sympathy had counsell’d that to part 

From her, were crucifixion of repose : 

For of all humankind, whom Genius knows— 
She was the dest ; not fitted for the mart 

Of souls and talents in this world of woes : 
Her blessed mission rather seem’d—to start 
From slumber Poetry ; and bid depart 

All human frailty. Shall the being thus high, 
Be alway doom’d by Destiny to smart, 

And feel the want of holy succour nigh ? 
No. All friends answer in their accents sweet— 
Her heav’nly frame shall be with Heav’n. replete. 


Il. (The Fulfilment.) 


And so it proved. The hand of Love divine 
Hath hurl’d from his usurped despotry 
The sceptred King of Woe, whose ghastly eyne 
Once kept in that fair breast such scrutiny, 
And glared away those aims of mutiny 
Which resolution efforted to sign 
By tears, and other tender agency 
Of good resentful. Now affections shine 
With all the warmth her nature doth enshrine ; 
And thoughts arrange in tuneful harmony : 
Her heart is budding forth with angel-faces 
In rich embossment ;—while the fairies trip 
In many spirit-like and lightsome mazes, 
To bring her flow’rs of joy, and dew of Heav’n to sip. 


London, Feb. 17, 1840. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letter to the Editor on the Way to diffuse and realise the Syncretic 
: Policy of Guizot in England. 
IR, 
Tue admirable article on this subject, in the September number of the 
Monthly Magazine, (which, I regret to say, has only just now come under 
my notice,) must, one would think, inspire every lover of truth and good- 
ness with the ardent desire to extend its influence as widely as possible in 
this country, so peculiarly adapted to be benefited by it, if it could be ge- 
nerally diffused and acted on. 
In counterbalance to all its immense scenes it has one great obstacle 

in the way of its advancement—the difficulty of getting it into notice, and ex- 
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citing an interest about it. Yet surely—when its pre-eminent excellence is 
considered, and in particular its perfect freedom from any thing of that par- 
tial and sectarian character which attends one party while favouring another, 
so that, could it only be known, it would be seen to be favourable to all,— 
it is worth making some exertion, and that not a very great or painful one, 
to realise so inestimable a blessing to the human race, and the dest portion 
of it in particular. 

Of the advantages of this system it is needless to say any thing here 
(though it were easy to say a great deal in addition to the article above- 
named), because those to whom this is addressed are already sufficiently 
aware of them: its character may be comprehensively summed up as being 
“a union of all that is good against all that is bad ;” because its principle is 
a combination of all that is good in each separate system, with a rejection of 
all that is bad. 

It is of more consequence (since we are agreed as to the end in view) to 
state what are the obstacles to its propagation, and how they may be over- 
come. These are of two kinds, the nature of the system itself (that is, its 
being more calculated to favour the interests and refined tastes of mankind 
than their angry or violent passions and prejudices), and, secondly, the manner 
in which it is generally stated, having the appearance of being something 
dry and abstractly philosophical. Of these two, the former is an essential 
feature of the system, and a part of its very excellence: the latter is purely a 
defect, and to be remedied as far as possible. Happily it is both in itself by 
far the more serious obstacle of the two, and also the more easy to remove. 
The former, too, be it observed, is only a negative obstacle, and would cease to 
be any, if the system could once become known and discussed. 

The thing wanted, and which may be so easily effected, is simply to use 
the same means for this as are used for all meaner objects of any extent ; and 
which is even proverbially “the source of strength,” viz. to form a UNION 
of and for all those who are the friends of this beneficent and most interesting 
system, under some such title as “ ‘I'he National Association for the Promo- 
tion of Universal Good,” or “‘ Improvement,” or “‘ of Valuable Knowledge,” or 
** Political Improvement” (though this last is less suitable from the confined 
sense in which it will probably be taken), or any title that will at once express 
its objects, and avoid the strangeness and ridicule that would attach (in that 
place) to any technical term, as “ syncretic,” or “ prothetic,” or “ eclectic.” 

Two signal advantages would at once result from this act ; first, the friends 
of this system (who naturally hold the first place in our sympathies) would 
have A COMMON CENTRE OF UNION, similar to that possessed both by politi- 
cians of all other classes (Tories, Whigs, Radicals, Chartists,) and the professors 
and amateurs of all particular sciences (physiologists, antiquarians, &c.) in- 
stead of feeling themselves standing alone, as is probably at present the case 
with the immense majority of those who are attached already to this better 
system, or willing to adopt it whenever it should be placed before them ;—and, 
secondly, it can scarcely be questioned that it would spread much more widely 
and rapidly when its friends could co-operate, and each supply the defects of 
another, according to the idea of Coleridge in the beginning of ‘‘ The Friend,” 
and in the 14th Essay, and in his “ Literary Remains,” vol. i. p.150. To 
give some of the instances in which this want of co-operation is more remark- 
ably felt :—the best thinkers are by no means always the best writers, or even 
tolerably good writers ; they can express themselves perfectly in conversation, 
sometimes even in public speaking, but cannot put their thoughts on paper in 
an attractive form. Again, those who can judge best of the ends to be aimed 
at, may be quite at a loss as to the means : and many who can discern import- 
ant truths singly, cannot exhibit them in that connexion which is necessary 
to make them understood and received. 

But the case seems so very clear (viz. that Associa TION, which is so ad- 
vantageous in most cases, would be peculiarly so here), that I fear to waste 
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words in proving it. All that remains is to add, that it need not be attended 
with the smallest expense to the originators of it, in such a case as this. All 
they have to do is to draw up a prospectus (which if well done would fully 
repay itself by the sale), clearly stating the objects of the association and the 
means of promoting them, with a reference to the place of the establishment, 
and then admit into the society every one that there is no objection to, on 
payment of the usual subscription. Thus might be formed a central point of 
reference, to which all the friends of this universal system might bring their 
several contributions of writing, thought and action, in which they might 

and improve their ideas and powers by inter-communication and 
debate, and from which might radiate again, with vastly increased force and 
splendour, over the whole kingdom, and especially among those who now 
most feel the want of it, that influence which would combine the at present 
warring elements of society into harmonious subordination, and promote 
real improvement by giving to every individual of the community his own 
sphere of action and happiness, both for himself individually, and in refer- 
ence to the great body of society of which he is a part: according to the 
beautiful idea of Coleridge (Table Talk, vol. ii. pp. 15, 95, 134, and passim), 
which is, in fact, the proper and highest office of a good government. 

P.S. You will greatly oblige me by an answer to this proposal in your 
next number. I should also be very glad to know who the journalists are 
that are said, in the article “‘ Religion, Loyalty and Coalition,” to advocate this 
system: for I have in vain looked every where for even one, besides having 
myself written to that purpose (to little purpose, I fear!) in such journals as 
I could use, the Globe, Courier, Post, &c. and the Monthly Magazine, espe- 
cially the leading article for November, 1834, and that in December, 1835, 
“ On the Best Means of Enlightening and Improving the People :”” both which 
were sadly mangled by the editor; as well as in a separate pamphlet, which 
though, I think, powerfully argued, being very ill written, was the most un- 
successful of all—an additional proof of the advantage which combined efforts 
have over single, and of the good that might result from the institution I 


propose. — ; 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Feb. 21, 1840. A SOLITARY SYNCRETIST. 


*,* On Syncretism, in general, we shall shortly speak in our notice on 
Cousin’s Eclecticism—it is a stage in the world’s progress—though neither 
the beginning nor the end of it. As a scheme, nevertheless, of great signi- 
ficance, we have been anxious to lead the way in its discussion; and are 
accordingly glad that the Syncretist himself has placed it in our power to put 
the question to further issue in the following article.—Ep. 


SYNCRETISM, OR THE SCIENCE OF COALITION. 


A BLEssING be on those that show forth the eternal relation that sub- 
sists between the prothetic doctrine of unity, as held by the editor of 
the Montuty Macazinz, and the syncretic doctrine of union, as held 
by Guizot and the present writer. 

Having pronounced this blessing, we shall first take it to ourselves, 
according to the venerable adage, ‘‘ charity begins at home.” We 
therefore proceed to solve the problem after our own fashion. 

It has long been our endeavour to display the divine prothetic prin- 
ciple of unity as the highest point of intellectual ambition. That 
principle we have steadily advocated, and we yield to none in our 
efforts to inculcate it. 

But while we would thus aspire to the divine ‘Exc, that transcen- 
dental unity which the Platonic writings admirably illustrate, we would 
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no less vigorously maintain the honours of the universal evorne, or 
union, which is scarcely Jess august, and not less practicable. 

Let the distinction between unity and union be clearly understood-— 
it is for want of a definite apprehension of it, that so many minds 
seem to be bewildered. Unity is absolute oneness—it implies a sin- 
gularity of number, and an identity of essence. Such unity might, 
perhaps, have existed in the aboriginal condition of souls, when God 
was all in all, previous to their emanation from him, and such unity 
may exist again, when God shall be all in all—all souls having re- 
turned to their pristine glory. Union, on the other hand, signifies 
unity developed in plurality; a junction of many, each component 
part of which many hath some point of identity, and some of diversity. 

Now since unity is thus developed in forms of union and the asso- 
ciation of severals, which the Greeks signify by their ovy, and the La- 
tins by their con, we steadfastly maintain the excellence and import- 
ance of syncretism, or the science of coalition. 7 

The very highest forms of union, properly so called, are expressed 
by syncretism and coalition. You can find no higher synonyms for 
union—the very etymology of the words bespeaks all that can be con- 
ceived of harmony among social beings. Let it be remembered, never- 
theless, that union, however pure, must have some shades of multiplicity 
and difference. 

It is from our desire to give the theory of union a practical charac- 
ter, that we so often display it under the names of syncretism and 
coalition. We love to deal with something tangible, and here we find 
a case of direct practical bearing, which has been in all ages advo- 
cated by the most experienced statesmen. 

No one can read Cicero’s Commonwealth, or Montesquieu’s Gran- 
deur and Decline of the Romans, without becoming convinced that 
the progress of sect, and party schism and faction, is the exact cause 
of ruin beneath which every ancient empire has hitherto fallen—the 
exact cause of ruin, to whose operation we owe the terrific dangers 
that now beset us. 

We have a strong personal esteem for many partisans. We know 
excellent and worthy men among the Catholics, the Protestants, the 
Conformists, the Non-conformists, Tories, Whigs, and Liberals. Aye, 
more than this, we cannot help loving them for the hearty, honest 
goodwill with which they plead their party interests. They conceive 
that the rise of their own party would be the salvation of the state ; 
and they act on their sincere conviction with most resolute perseve- 
rance, leaving no means untried by which they may recover their sway. 

But in philosophic estimation, as respects the august science of po- 
litics, such partisans are worth nothing, and less than nothing. Not 
one in a thousand has ever ascended, even in thought, to the grand 
principle of union and love, by which alone states flourish. They are 
no better than mere monomaniacs; every man of them is mad, in con- 
ceiving that his own little segment forms the entire circle of national 
interests. Hence every exertion he makes to urge the importance of his 
division, beyond its just limits, ‘only tends to create social deformity, 
and as action and reaction are equal, foments the deadly animosities 
in which all things perish. 
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God of our fathers! O catholic and universal Spirit of Love ! with 
what expression of pity, or shall we say, resentment, dost thou regard 
this ‘ange steal nation, broken and trodden down by the demons 
of intestine strife! And ye, our angel watchers, to whom nothing less 
than the holy fraternizing of mankind is an object of ambition, do ye 
not weep tears, such as angels shed, to see us thus, the miserable pup- 
pets of mutual animosity—Judibria ventis pestilentie? And ye, too, 
ye spirits, with whom our souls hold communion in solitude; ye spirits 
of the mighty dead: Cicero, Mirandola, Cassander, Erasmus, Grotius, 
Goethe, Coleridge—ye far-discerning and illimitable truth-searchers, 
behold the last of your world-renowned followers urging the holy 
verities you loved to enunciate! Behold us alone, and surrounded by 
jealous malice, still chaunting the eternal mystery of love, like Orpheus 
in the midst of Pandemonium, while to its conscious-thrilling music, 
the diabolic legions of hatred listen in amazement and damned 
incredulity ! 

What thus compels us to recur and search back to first, simplest 
principles? What compels us, in the nineteenth century, to repeat 
the plain, blunt adage, that brethren must dwell together in unity ; 
that they must endeavour to maintain the unity of spirit, in the bond 
of peace—that a kingdom divided against itself cannot stand? Aye, 
what compels us? what but the infatuated, the wilful ignorance of 
those who, pretending to write on politics, ignore and forget its tery 
first prepositum! Wonderful and incredible delusion! strahge and 
unaccountable, as if the professors of fluxions and the differential 
calculus should lose the recollection of Euclid’s primary axioms! Yet 
even so it is; we are obliged to speak to men even as unto children, 
for absolute children, and nothing else they are in the vast and all- 
involving elements of divine legislation. 

Englishmen are not yet emancipated from the Gothic crudities 
and barbarities which once thickly flourished in our island ; the most 
puerile and wretched sophistications continue to disgrace, not only 
our law books, but our political records. We are still but children of 
a larger growth, bewitched by the same fantasies that hoodwinked our 
predecessors. In fact, the great majority of men never get out of 
their leading strings. Even as dear Goethe tells us in his second 
Faust— 

“* Es bleibt doch endlich nach wie vor 
~ Mit thren hunder tausend possen | 
Die welt ein einzeger grosser thor.” 

As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be—the world, 
with all its hundred thousand boobyisms, remains as monstrous a fool 
since the march of intellect as before. 

But yet there is, after all, a secret onward progress of the one true 
philosophy. Its progress is like that of the tide of the ocean stream ; 
the whole body of waters continues silently and imperceptibly to ad- 
vance, though each individual wave may seem to be splintered into 
unsubstantial foam-froth. I know, for instance, that the time is 
comiug when the doctrine of syncretism, or the science of coalition, 
will become as notable in this country as it has been in Germany and 
France; a time, when the science of coalition will become as potent 
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through the medium of popular opinion as that of sectarianism is at 
present. Meantime, as syncretism must still be considered as an 
initiative science in this country, we must once more begin de novo, and 
explain its history and bearings. It is only by such repeated efforts 
that we can affect the public mind ; but when that mind is once affected, 
the results will be of the most philanthropic character. 

Our monarchs have had a difficult task to remember their high 
calling of God, amidst the wretched impositions of sects. The Tudors 
were the wisest as a dynasty. Ifthe Stuarts were inclined to favour 
the Catholics too exclusively, the Brunswicks have been inclined to 
favour the Protestants too exclusively. 

It is deeply interesting to a philosopher to observe how the minds 
of our statesmen have been perpetually culminating towards the centre 
of union, and then swept away on the cross winds of faction a thou- 
sand leagues awry. They have, with one consent, proved that in 
proportion as administrations are of a unitive character, in that pro- 
portion have they been sound and beneficial. It has not been the excess 
but the deficiency of the catholic spirit, which has ruined so many 
ministries ; not because they included all, but because they left some 
important party otitstanding and unrepresented in the cabinet. 

We have been just reading Lord Bacon’s political fragments. His 
lordship’s view appears to have been that princes should be the general 
parents of their people—according to the patriarchal scheme advocated 
by Hooker and Filmer—and next that their cabinets should be interior 
parliaments, parliamentum in parliamento. In other words, that they 
should be founded on the same representative principle as the general 
parliament. They should sit as the senate of the senate, as boards 
and committees of Lords and Commons. They should embrace the 
worthiest representatives and deputies of all sects and parties in thé 
external parliament, and consult together for the common good. 
Upon this Baconian scheme, ministers, after consultation, would in 4 
great measure be governed by the opinion of the majority delivered in 
confidential counsel, and the minority would see the propriety of ac+_ 
quiescing, as far as might be, in the prevailing sentiment. Many ques- 
tions would remain open questions, and the parties would be free to 
differ. 

If this grand law of majority once came into cabinet operation, 
coalitionary administrations would go on as smoothly and prosperously 
as a board of commerce, or a firm of partners, or any social club or 
private family in the land. 

It is just because this grand universal axiom of conciliatory govern- 
ment has been neglected, that such insuperable difficulties and infernal 
mishiefs have become so frequent. Men have run counter to the essen- 
tial nature of a mixed representative constitution. By the delusion of 
the devil himself, they have been betrayed into the monstrous absurdity 
of imagining that one exclusive party should be allowed to rule the very 
parties it excludes. The ruinous consequences of thus opposing the 
nature of things are palpable. In different countries the cabinet has 
been the mere butt of contending factions; it has become like the dirty 
stage of some penny theatre—a mere hustings on which a crowd of 
rival tragi-comedians thrust one another in and out. 
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Can any thing be imagined more mischievous than this method of 
forcing premier after premier to play the part of Jack in a box? and 
yet such is the inevitable consequence of the horrible delusion of par- 
tisans. From partisans, as such, we expect nothing but unqualified 
mischief—they are all alike—all idle, and each ill, and none the worst. 
Their very talent and energies being thrown into the cause of endless 
division and opposition, only enhance the danger of universal revo- 
lution. 

To the very same effect as Lord Bacon’s counsel on this subject, is 
a little book, recently sent to us, entitled, ‘‘ The Judgment of the late 
Sir Matthew Hale, of the Nature of True Religion; the Cause of its 
Corruption ; and the Church’s Calamity by Men’s Additions and 
Violences.” 

Another notable syncretist was Mr. Cane, the author of the cele- 
brated and scarce treatise Fiat Lux, or a method of appeasing the 
sore broils and convulsions of religious sects and political —. 

The same syncretic or coalitionary policy was adopted by Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, one of the wisest and best of British statesmen. To his 
character Hume has done justice, and, in our estimation, he ranks 
higher than either Shaftesbury or Bolingbroke. Sir William Temple 
(says Hume) adopted a line of policy. that, had it been followed out, 
would have saved the empire from revolution. He was the first to 
protest against the foolish bill for imposing limitations on a Popish 
successor. He stated that the restraints proposed were so rigorous as 
to subvert the constitution itself: and that the shackles put on a 
Popish successor would not afterwards be easily cast off by a Protes- 
tant. ‘‘ He represented,” continues Hume, ‘‘to King Charles II., 
that the jealousies of the nation were extreme—that it was necessary 
to cure them by some new remedy, and so to restore that mutual con- 
fidence so requisite for the safety of the king and the people—that to 
refuse every thing to parliament in their present disposition, or to 
yield every thing, was equally dangerous to the constitution, as well as 
to public tranquillity—that if the king would introduce into his coun- 
cils such men as enjoyed the confidence of his people, fewer conces- 
sions would probably be required—or if unreasonable demands were 
made, the king, under the sanction of such counsellors, might be 
enabled with greater safety to refuse them, and the heads of the 
popular party being gratified with the king’s favour, would probably 
abate the violence by which they endeavoured at present to pay court 
to the multitude.” 

“‘ The king” continues Hume, ‘assented to these reasons; and, 
in concert with Temple, he laid the plan of a new privy council, with- 
out whose advice he declared himself determined for the future to take 
no measure of importance: the council was to consist of thirty per- 
sons—fifteen of the chief officers of the crown were to be continued, 
who it was supposed would adhere to the king, and, in case of any 
extremity, oppose the exorbitances of the faction. The other half of 
the council was to be composed either of men of character detached 
from the court, or of those who possessed chief credit in both 

ouses.”” 

Such was the nature of the cabinet proposed by Temple. If such 
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an administration had been more prudently managed, and longer con- 
tinued in office, we agree with Hume that it would probably have pro- 
tected the country from a revolution, which by giving the government 
a sectarian bias, produced many disorders that have since been felt 
painfully. Men did not discover, till too late, that the syncretic 
genius of the British constitution had been seriously violated, when 
certain specific sects and parties were indulged in a sort of monopoly 
of power, place, and privilege. 

To my mind it is always delightful to see the vis medicatrix nature 
reasserting its dominion, to see the essential harmony of truth regain- 
ing the ascendancy over the jarring discords of error. I am delighted 
io observe how, during the last century, and more especially during 
the present, the syncretic theory of our government has been gradually 
recovering its sway over the partisan sophistries that have produced 
such bitter results. 

The reign of Syncretism is not yet fully re-established, but it will be 
so. Many are seeking back to the elements of union and coalition, 
love and peace. M. Guizot in France, and Lord Brougham in this 
country, have both made strong approximations to the syncretic theory 
of Grotius. We have proved it in two articles in some recent numbers 
of this Magazine, illustrating the views of these illustrious men. 

Among those great men who cherished the syncretic and coalitionary 
policy, we may mention Pope, the admirer of Erasmus and Leibnitz. 

In moderation co his — 
By Tories called a Whig, by Whigs a Tory. 

From him, probably, Lord Mansfield derived the same doctrine. It 
was he who, about the year 1757, effected a coalition of parties, which 
led to the administration of Chatham. Of him Pope writes— 

‘“Graced as thou art with all the Pte of words, 

So known, so honoured in the House of Lords ; 

Conspicuous scene; another yet is nigh, 

More silent far where kings and poets lie ; 

There Murray, long enough his country’s pride, 

Shall be no more than Tully or than Hyde.” 
Such a eulogy, as Mr. Polson observes, is worth all the snarlin 
criticism of Johnson and Parr, the first of whom hated Mansfield be- 
cause he was not a Tory, and the second because he was not a Whig, 

The coalitionary tendencies of Chatham’s mind were subsequently 
evinced in several successive ministrations. Elsewhere we have fully 
described their rise and progress,—we shall not repeat the statement 
here. 

If the coalition of All the Talents had been formed honestly by 
statesmen of character for the glory of the nation, it would have been 
admired; but it was notoriously got up by men who trimmed and truckled 
to every wind of private interest. Even as it was, it was a better ad- 
ministration than those partisan ones which succeeded it, and involved 
the country in ruinous expenditure, 

On these passages of our government, I know no fairer historian’ 
than Mr. Wade, who, in his recent British History, espouses the 
coalitionary theory, but so as not to be blind to the defects of many of 
our past coalitionary cabinets. ‘In justification (says Wade) of his 
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anomalous coalition with Lord North, Mr. Fox used this expression— 
‘ Our party is formed on the principle of confederacy, ought we not 
then to confederate with him who can give us the greatest strength?’ ” 
During the last month M. Thiers has formed a Syncretic or Coali- 
tionary ministry in France. It is, at least, a noble experiment, and 
we hope it will introduce a better system into this country. 

But if this coalitionary ministry, or any other, is not altogether what 
might be wished, is the grand scientific principle of coalition itself to 
fall into a discount, because, in the infancy of true political science, 
some of the attempts to carry it out into practice have been imperfect 
and unsuccessful? If we are to despise a principle for such a reason, 
what would become of Christianity, or philosophy, or liberty? Have 
not a thousand efforts to carry out these glorious doctrines into prac- 
tice been worse than abortive. In attempting to “ bridge the vacuity” 
that divides the abstract from the practical, we must always expect to 
meet occasional failures. Aye, in proportion to the loftiness and sub- 
limity of the principle, will those failures become frequent, owing to the 
weakness of the human understanding. But are we then for this rea- 
son to renounce our effort to elaborate the grandest elements of meta- 
physics, till they bring the entire physical system into absolute subor- 
dination ? God forbid! No, we believe coalition to be a divine and 
essential principle of sound government, and we will urge it forward 
though all the devils in hell should strive to frustrate our experiments. 
Those who knew the inherent power of steam went on till they brought 
it into action. They did not care that experiment after experiment 
failed; they did not care though vessel after vessel was split. Watt 
knew he had got hold of the strongest agent in mechanics, and he 
ceased not till he had made it perform the labour of a world. 

There are some even among the names of those who heretofore have 
been considered as party men, who are beginning to show the strongest 
symptoms of a conciliatory disposition. For instance, Sir Robert 
Peel, who, to our thinking, has always in his heart approved of the 
doctrine of policy advocated by Cicero, though he has been too often 
overborne by sect and party prejudice—Sir Robert now is evidently 
réturning to the eclectic system of politics. He begins to see that the 
days of party are numbered. 

If the syncretic system is really of great importance, it becomes a 
question of some interest how it may be most practically advanced. 
We conceive the most direct and advantageous way of proceeding, 
would be to establish a Syncretic Association or Club, whose mem- 
bers, like the illustrious scholars of Germany we have cited, should 
call themselves Syncretists. This title being essentially unitive, and 
coalitionary, would be free from the invidiousness that attaches to all 
sect and party designations. The syncretists would stand in a posi- 
tion nearly similar to that maintained by the eclectics, who en- 
deavoured to promote good fellowship among all sects and parties, by 
encouraging their several good points, and rejecting their evil ones. 

The grand pre-requisite which stands in the way of this and all other 
fair designs, is the patronage of some noble or wealthy individual. By 
the aid of money you may accomplish any thing, without it—nothing. 

For ourselves we will most cordially co-operate with any individuals, 
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who have the will and power for such an achievement. We shall do 
so the more zealously, because we believe that the state of politics in 
this country is no longer a joking matter. It is as certain as the con- 
fession of the entire press can make it, that while sects, parties, schisms, 
and factions, are thus tilting and jostling for place and pension, that 
many of the prime securities of the empire are going to the dogs. Not 
to speak of the thousand and one dangers of which our daily journals 
are full, the state of the navy alone may fill us with just apprehen- 
sions. If you would correct these abuses, you must correct the source 
from which they spring. You must improve the system of govern- 
ment itself, if you would improve the acts of the government. Purify 
the fountain if you would purify the streams; otherwise you begin at 
the wrong end, and all your labours will be worse than useless. 

One word to ‘‘ The Solitary Syncretist,” whose letter precedes this 
article. To all such correspondents we say welcome. The dawnings 
of ahigher and brighter philosophy of politics may be faint as yet, and 
glimmering, yet they are not the less the genuine indications of an 
eternal Sabbath, in which the harrassed children of men shall rest from 
their labours. 

We would, hoyyever, just remark that we do not agree with our cor- 
respondent's objection to the word syncretic. The more openly and 
frequently it is used the better. Syncretism is the proper classical and 
definite term for the science of coalition. The advocates of all 
systems have a right to use their own appropriate designation frankly 
and fearlessly. All scientific terms must have a period of introduction ; 
and the more resolutely they are introduced, the better for their honest 
adherents. If hundreds of the most eminent writers of Germany and 
France signed themselves Syncretists, why should we have any morbid 
shyness respecting so honourable and so unimpeachable a title? For 
ourselves we have no misgivings, and shall use the word syncretism as 
freely, as unscrupulously, as before. A. 





LIBRARY STUDIES. 


PRESENT ASPECTS OF POETRY.* 


THERE are men who initiate eras; there are men who work in them; and 
there are men who conclude them. The first class the world designates 
insane ; the second it considers profound ; but the third it applauds to the 
very echo. August minds, the models of man as the Divine idea of the 
Eternal, find the smallness of their worldly reward proportioned to the mag- 
nitude of their unworldly desert. _Enough—the vigilant and penetrating 
guide is ever in the van of the pilgrim troop which he escorts. He is fore- 
most and alone. In his wake the dull herd follows, but with it travel is 
beguiled by companionship. So must it ever be, in a measure, and for a 
time, though, as we shall endeavour to prove, not in the same measure, and 
not for the same time as at present. Of this, however, more anon. 

_ The least deserving, we have hinted, are, in general, the most popular. 
Perhaps, however, there is no instance of public favour being awarded to 
candidates wanting all meritorious qualifications. (Thomas Moore is not 
without merit, neither is Robert Montgomery (for the euphony of his ver- 





* Sordello. By Robert Browning. London, Edward Moxon, Dover Street, 1840. 
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sification is equal to the twaddling common-placeness of his thoughts), neither 
is Harrison Ainsworth, neither is Edward Fitzball. But for more ample 
illustration, let us briefly glance at each name in our short catalogue. 

Tuomas Moore—is a delightful writer of Irish songs, although a very 
questionable essayer in oriental romance. But did this dear poetical epicure 
ever dream, in the most brilliant of his drawing-room triumphs, that he had 
presented the world with any thing really new—that he had done any thing to 
aid human progress? Psha! right well doth he know that he is a bard 
for the evening; that his sweetest efforts are but happier expressions of old 
feelings, and those feelings in a great degree national—all praise be to the 
British Anacreon, but he is an ornament to the present, not a memory for 
the future. 

Rosert MontGomMery.—Take the most exoteric sermons of the most 
exoteric clergy, beat them up with a little liquid nonsense about sun, moon, 
and stars, the roaring ocean in its tempest ire; and the perfume of the gentle 
violet, and pour into exquisite rhyme shapes to cool. hen turned out you 
have such a jelly, under the name of poetry, as the delighted public shall 
swallow with avidity, and as the Rev. Robert Montgomery can supply. 

Harrison AINsworTH—is the graphic historian of notorious villainy, 
—the minute delineator of murders and executions. In his page, we see the 
unhappy victim writhe under the agony of corporeal suffering. We behold 
the cold damp collect upon the brow, the wild eyes starting from their 
strained sockets, the—bah! if we proceed, we shall make our detail of the 
author as revolting as his own chronicle. Let him monopolize unmolested 
the history of hangmen, and the record of racks. 

Epwarp FirzBaL_—is, for aught we know, a very worthy and estima- 
ble character, but given to scenes of horror; narratives of dark closets with 
blood-stained panels; lone heaths, where innocent travellers have been 
slain by reckless marauders, and vaults whence (although unconsecrated to 
sepulture) wasted skeletons have been exhumed. The productions of our 
friend, however, we must admit, are generally spiritualized by blue fire, and 
an unexceptionable moral. Moreover, his incidents are well put together, 
and stirring of their kind. 

We have spoken of men who either have been, or are favourites with the 
public. And how have they become so? By disclosing to the world new 
aspects of ye gs presenting hitherto undeveloped forms of excel- 
lence ?—by stimulating society to the onward march? Notso. Men desire 
novelty indeed, but it is the novelty of appearance rather than that of reality. 
They desiderate the new die on the old metal. They are well content with 
the copper currency so that the image and superscription be occasionally 
varied. This is the extent of the popular demand, and with it the writers 
above-named have more or less successfully complied. 

Nor is this to be wondered at when we reflect that all readers and spec- 
tators are egotists. They desire themselves to be represented in the book 
which they peruse, and in the dramas which they witness. ‘‘ Give a more 
dignified expression to my thoughts, and clothe my feelings in graceful ap- 
parel,” cries the bara monster, and he who will do this receives his 
reward. Woe to resuinptuous wight, who, conceiving in his own mind 
a more symmetrical F rears an the ungainly body of ‘“ Public Opinion,” 
shall refuse to provide it with habiliments. Tush! away with fastidiousness. 
Turn tailor to the sleepy animal that has grown fat for want of exercise, and 
swear that it looks a very Brummel in the vestments you furnish; you get 
your pay, and can laugh in your sleeve. 

But are we not writing a libel on the public? Has it not approved Milton, 
and sanctioned Shakspere, and idolized Boz? It admires the first on the 
authority of leading minds; and in the two latter there is sufficient attrac- 
tion of incident and idiosyncrasy to gratify the superficial. How small their 
number who Shaksperianly comprehend Shakspere. Even Dickens, so far as 
philosophy is concerned, is understood but by few. It is the peculiarities of 
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the day, the characteristics of the century, for which he is generally valued. 
Of the truths, “ not for an age, but for all time,” which lurk under the 
ephemeral aspects of the day, and the metropolis, the applauding crowd is 
innocent enough. 

Nevertheless the preceding observations must be taken in a restricted 
sense. Heaven forbid (par example) that they should apply to the readers of 
Tue Monruyy. In this Sardis world there are still those who have not 
been contaminated by its stagnant atmosphere. 

There are still a select few to whom it is given to hail the new revelations 
of mind, and to whom it is no unencouraging fact that there are men who 
have the nobility to devote long and thoughtful hours to the accomplishment 
of a work which, being utterly beyond popular apprehension, will of course 
be destitute of its approval. 

SORDELLO has doubtless been intended by its author as a pendant to 
his former work, Paracelsus. Sordello is the developement of the poet in the 
same manner as Paracelsus was the developement of the philosopher. Mr. 
Browning’s present poem is, however, of a character far more profound and 
matured than that which distinguished its predecessor. The emotions of 
the poet are more subtle than the abstractions of the philosopher. ‘The bard 
involves the sage. Intuition is antecedent to and represents itself by reflec- 
tion. There is no love without intelligence, no passion without thought, 
although both intelligence and thought may exist in the absence of love and 
passion. We do not hesitate at the outset to declare that there are many 
passages in Sordello which intelligence cannot master. They are characters 
written in mystic ink, and are to be brought out by the agency of fire 
rather than by that of light. At the same time there is much in the volume 
before us which is capable of intelligent interpretation. 

Sordello is by profession a troubadour, in nature a poet. He finds the 
dignity of his Being offended by the character of his avocations. The free bard 
is at variance with the hireling minstrel. Sordello must be ready with his 
song whenever the patron, or the crowd, may choose to demand it. What- 
ever be the tendency of his will, he must adopt his lays to the desire of his 
audience. Should his inspiration be thoughtful and solemn, if the mob is 
disposed to be merry, the verse must be jocund. And even when the puppet 
of popular favour is allowed a free course, what comes of it? The listeners 
te ee what is sung, but their own interpretation of it. Alas! poor 
Sordello! O! sorry Mantua! O! enlightened Britain! ‘‘ Mutato nomine, &c.” 

In illustration of what we have said, take the following extract :— 

“Then came , 
The world’s revenge: their pleasure now his aim 
Merely—what was it? Not to play the fool 
So much as learn our lesson in your school, 
Replied the world: he found that every time 
He gained applause by any given rhyme, 
His auditory recognised no jot 
As he int , and mistaking not 
Him for his meanest hero, ne’er was dunce 
Sufficient to believe him.” 

Sordello, reluctant to be the caterer for so base a thing as is the popular 
taste for poetry, renounces his office, and casts from him contemptuously the 
trophies of public favour which he had acquired. The following is conceived 
in a spirit of the most refined irony. 

‘“* His forehead pressed the moonlit shelf, 
Beside the youngest marble maid awhile ; 
Then, raising it, he thought with a long smile, 
I shall be king again! as he withdrew 
The envied scarf, into the font he threw 
His crown. 
“‘ Next day, no poet! Wherefore? asked 
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Taurello, whence the dance of Jongleurs masked 
As devils ended ; don’t a song come next? 

The master of the pageant looked perplext, 

Till Naddo’s whisper came to his relief; 

His highness knew what poets were; in brief, 
Had not the tetchy race prescriptive right 

To peevishness, caprice ? or, call it spite, 

One must receive their nature in its length 

And breadth, expect the weakness with the strength! 
So phrasing, till, his stock of patience spent, 
The easy-natured soldier smiled assent ; 

Settled ‘his portly person, smoothed his chin, 
And nodded that the bull-chase might begin.” 


How Sordello loved, and aspired, and what fortune waited on his feelings 
and his aims, we have not space to detail—nor will we, by narration, detract 
from that interest which the narrative will afford to all who are empowered 
to feel its truthfulness and force. Suffice it to say, that the purpose of the 
poem seems twofold. It is an assertion of poetical dignity, and a satire on 
critical presumption. 

We have ever been among the first to recognise the holiness of the bard’s 
mission. We have never neglected to claim for the poet an inspiration, not 
mediate and qualified, but direct and essential. Poetic records are the most 
veritable and personal of all records ; for they are expressive, not of what is 
seen, but of what is felt; not of a man’s contemplations, but of his existence. 

Never was a more mendacious fallacy propounded than that which has 
attempted to identify the poetical spirit with the imagination. The poet is 
essentially an autobiographer. It is his own life which is narrated in the 
page. He has indulged the aspiring hope. He has cherished the noble pur- 
pose. He has felt the disinterested affection. The world’s hostility—the 
arrested endeavour—the friend's misconstruction—belong to him. Say that 
he chooses to represent himself in another age, in another country, by ano- 
ther name, under other circumstances—these are the licensed accidents of 
the drama, they are not its incident, far less its HERO. All deep wisdom is 
wrought in deep sorrow. ‘That heart has been the most deeply furrowed 
where thought’s harvest is most abundant—little reason is there to detract 
— the bard’s honour. Is he who envies it willing to undergo the bard’s 
suffering ? 

When will England awake to the true value of the minds which illustrate 
her present era. There is a strange fatuity, both in public and private vision, 
which prevents us from discerning the friendly aspect and the aiding hand, 
until it is no longer possible to win the one to encourage—the other to assist. 
We want the vulgar associations of external parade, before we can believe in 
the presence of genius ; and we should make little account of Michael, though 
“Heaven” were written on his brow, were he to appear before us without 
his wings. How is it possible for the sensuous crowd, which places all value 
on the external and extrinsic, to render homage to men whose stature, habits, 
and dress accord with their own, and who have no outward mark of diffe- 
rence?—“ An evil and perverse generation seek after a sign—verily! there 
shall no sign be given.” 

But, then, has not the age recognised the excellence of Sheridan Knowles, 
and Leigh Hunt? Yes; but these are men who belong to the class which 
we have specified as working in the era. The initiative man is he to whose 
greatness the mass is blind. And why this? Because the public, as such, is 
an utilitarian public. Commerce is its employment, and literature its amuse- 
ment. It has no time to waste on those matters which form the mere ex- 
citement of the hour. Its mental recreations must be suited to its present 
taste ; it abhors the labour of cultivating a new and more spiritual one. - 

We have censured in an especial manner our own country for the neglect 
of national genius. It is enough to make one’s cheek burn with shame to 
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think that original British thought is compelled to seek an asylum in America. 
Need we recapitulate the fact that Wordsworth, Coleridge, Carlyle, and all 
our noblest spirits are making, their homes by transatlantic hearths. Are 
Richard Monkton Milnes, Elizabeth Barrett, the author of the great epic, 
“ Ernest,” and the poet of “‘ Festus”—that fine biography of the Lesst—nes 
they to follow in the wake of England’s exiled glories? When will this na- 
tion do justice to Horne, whose ‘‘ Cosmo de Medicis” should have insured 
him an immortality? Why is not the praise of “ Archeus,” the bard of 
Blackwood, resounding through the Isles? And how long is Browning to 
wait fot an appreciation ? We advise these men to try their fortunes beyond 
the waters; nay, let them be still—America will come to our shores, to 
transport our greatness to her own emporium. 

O! deep disgrace to a country to be thus doubly conquered—to be tran- 
scended in mind, as well as overcome in arms. England would have ruled 
America. Nay! let England confess herself the serf. She will stop her 
ears to our speech,—nay ! but we will write it in words ;—she will close her 
eyes to our characters ; be it so, they shall haunt her in her dreams. ‘The 
truth, the condemning truth, shall be uttered and heard. A people of yester- 
day has overtaken thee, England !—thee,—who hadst the start of centuries! 
The accumulated achievements of thy many ages are eclipsed by those of thy 
rival in one. Thou hast no trophies to compare with hers. . Cease thy boast- 
ing! Thou hast old towers, and she has new schools; thou hast the descen- 
dants of generations physically brave,—she has the founders of generations 
mentally great; thou hast all the rowge,—she has all the bloom ; thou hast 
the skeleton of tradition in costly attire; she has the originating spirit, beau- 
tiful in its own symmetry. 

And yet we have both love for our country, and faith in its regeneration ; 
hence our rebuke and appeal. Moreover, we are compelled to admit that our 
poets and philosophers have, in a great measure, frustrated the acknowledg- 
— of their high claims by their own inconsistencies and double-mind- 
edness. 

Yes ! confess it, men of genius, yourselves have been wanting in respect to 
your vocation. You have courted the smiles of fashion, and the wages of 
wealth, and to be the ambassadors of heaven has seemed of less value in 
your sight than to be the protégées of the coteries. The lofty assumptions 
recorded in the page have been contrasted with the mean subservience of 
your conduct, ‘The free spirit which animated the morning’s ideal makes 
way for the crouching adulator, ambitious of an evening’s patronage. ‘There 
are of ye who would rather see their names chronicled in the Gazette of 
Fashion one day, than recorded in the page of Time for ever. Were ye truly 
faithful, ye would prescribe laws for the world, rather than be the slaves of 
its regulations If society will have ye, and that honourably, well. If not, 
let it drift by in its unconsecrated bark—the shore to which it steers is 
oblivion’s. 

We are willing that the poet should place before his generation the history 
of his experience. We would have no high thought, no beautiful concep- 
tion lost to humanity. But it were better that the inspirations of the spirit 
should have no memorial on paper, if they cannot have one in life. He who 
is not the ideal which he paints, more injures mankind by his character, 
than aids it by his delineations. Let ushave both the poet and the poem, 
but if either is to be dispensed with, let it be the latter. Of this conviction 
seems the author of “‘ Sordello,” with whose words we not unaptly conclude 
these remarks : 

** For the rest, 
E’en if some wondrous vehicle express 
The whole dream, what impertinence in me 
So to express it, who myself can he 
The dream.” 
N.S.—VOL, III. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS, 


The Colonial Magazine and Commercial Maritime Journal. Edited by 
Rospert MonrGcoMerY Martin, Esq. 


We have perused the contents of this new Magazine with much pleasure. 
It is full of useful information, and occupies an important position in the 
periodical literature of our times. ‘To all publications of this nature we give 
the right-hand of fellowship without one atom of jealousy; we would wish 
to co-operate with them lke sworn brethren in the great cause of phi- 
lanthropy. 

Among the articles in the second number which have most attracted our 
attention, is a clever account of the Assam ‘Tea Company by a gentleman con- 
nected with theIndia House. We agree with the author, that this company 
(established by the extraordinary energies of an individual whose name will 
rise to celebrity) is destined to a success beyond all present estimates. ‘The 

ublic are becoming familiar with the brilliant prospects that are opening 
before it; and its shares are rising in that thermometer of commercial value 
by which all things are measured in England. But the Assam Tea Com- 
pany, in our apprehension, has something better than mere commercial 
value. It will, probably, be an instrument in the hands of Providence for 
accelerating the civilization of the East. ‘The most intelligent travellers and 
missionaries have long remarked the religious and political connexions sub- 
sisting between the Tartar or Tibetian and Chinese empires. The influence 
of the Grand Lama and his hierarchy extends all over China, whose present 
emperor is, we believe, a scion of the old Tibetian stock. Many orientalists 
have asserted, that the more we become acquainted with the Tibetian govern- 
ment and language, the more readily shall we obtain a firm footing in China 
—insinuate our improved theology and philosophy into the very heart of the 
celestial empire, and effect that general reformation among the Chinese 
which has of late years been progressing among the Ottomans. Now Assam 
is exactly situated in that intermediate position betwixt Tibet and China 
which gives it a natural command over both; and we doubt not, that, if the 
British Government play its cards well in connexion with this nascent ‘Tea 
Company, we may get a hold on the Tibetians and Chinamen little inferior 
to that we have obtained on the Hindoos. Depend on it the intense and 
eager civilization of Europe is fast dissipating the lazy prejudices of the 
Asiatics ; and China will cease to be what she has been. ‘This new war, which 
she has brought on herself, is full of eventful import. Her long repose is 
broken, and we will not let her go to sleep again, if we can help it. 

In an economical point of view, nothing can be more fortunate for Britain 
than the rising tea trade of Assam, Henceforth we shall have two strings 
to our commercial bow. If the Chinese are recusant, we are not longer 
dependent on them. We have nothing to do but concentrate our capital on 
Assam. At the same time we have a tolerable security that the Assam Tea 
Company will not rush into the high prices of monopoly, as the competition 
of the China trade, whether carried on by ourselves or the Americans, will 
preserve a fair level. Besides which, we are convinced that the Assam Tea 
Company is composed of gentlemen too polite to the ladies to charge them 
very high for their dearly-beloved congou, and too prudent to encounter the 
hostility of all the old maids in the kingdom, 

We cannot follow the author of this article through all his details. He 
has proved that tea has been indigenous in Assam time immemorial, so that 
we can now correct those authors who asserted that it was native only in 
Japan, China, and Tonquin. Mr. Martin has extracted a passage from his 
treatise on the tea trade relative to the history of tea. The use of tea asa 
beverage, has been known from a very early period. It is said that the 
Chinese first used the tea plant for the same reason that Robinson Crusoe 
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used the brandy-bottle, namely, “ to take off the anguish and agueish ten- 
dency of the water,” which is said to be particularly indifferent in the celes- 
tial empire. Soliman, an Arabian merchant, who visited China A. p. 850, 
describes tea (sah) as the usual beverage of the people. Marco Palo, who 
travelled into China in the 13th century, however, makes no mention of it— 
an omission which, in the judgment of some, casts discredit on his history. 
The first European writer who mentions tea is Giovanni Botero, an eminent 
Italian author, about the year 1590. “ The Chinese (says he) have a herb, 
out of which they press a delicate juice, which serves them instead of wine. 
It also preserves their health, and frees them from all those evils which the 
immoderate use of wine occasions among us.” Olearius, in 1633, found the 
use of tea pretty general among the Persians, who procured it from China. 
Early in the 17th century it was imported into Europe by the Portuguese and 
Dutch; but the nature of the plant and its properties continued to puzzle 
the European botanists as late as 1680. We have a translation of Palafox’s 
History of the Tartars of this date, in which the following amusing passage 
occurs. “ Cha is a plant growing in Japan and China, the leaves of which 
the Japanese grind to powder, and drink it infused in warm water. But the 
Chinese infuse the whole leaves in the same manner as they do thee, and 
the resemblance of the leaves of these two plants to each other when they 
are expanded in warm water, makes me —— whether cha is not the 
tops of thee, or else some species thereof. ‘Though Gaspar Bohinus places it 


among the fennels, for which he is reproved by the most learned botanist, 
Dr. Morison, I am now fully confirmed by Kircher and other authors, that 
cha or cia, thea, the, or te, are but synonyma of the same plant, which Mar- 
tinius and others who describe it, say is a species of rhus or sumack. But 
Sinon Paulus, the great anitheist, must excuse me if I cannot credit him 
when he would persuade us that elzagnus cordi, or rhus myrtifolia belgica, 


which in English is called sweet gaule, is the same plant with te.”” So much 
for philology. 


The Czar: a Romance of History. 3 vols. Smallwood. 


WE have in the volumes before us a most revolting page in history power- 
fully described. They show but too sree j the unbridled passions and 
epicurean cruelty of the savage despot. Intoxicated with blood, his increas- 
ing and ever unsated appetite for it still continues to shed more and more— 
inventing, indeed, nice and well-proportioned torture, so as to make the 
shedding of it a pleasure to himself—until at last the population of the 
second city in Russia is too small’a draught for this “ fiend in human shape.” 
Ivan, Czar of Russia, surnamed the terrible and the threatener, was tall and 
well made ; had once a pleasing countenance. ‘‘ A minor when he succeeded 
to the throne, the vitiated education he had received from the agent of the 
crown sowed deeply the seeds of crime. His first empress, endowed with 
every amiable virtue, held in check his dormant vices; but death brought 
a premature term to her influence. ‘The nation that mourned her loss could 
not yet divine all that descended to the tomb with the virtuous Czarina, for 
here terminated the happiness of Ivan and of Russia; as, from the day on 
which he lost his virtuous wife, he abandoned the path of virtue. * * * * 
But the extermination slumbered awhile; * * he was changed ; a dark fero- 
city was settled on his countenance, distorted by the furious passions which 
dwelt within, forming a hell from which he could not escape. The once 
brave monarch, the conqueror of Kazan, was now the pusillanimous slave of 
his own disgraceful passions.” The period of this history was the reign of 
our Elizabeth; and the haughty despot had dared to ask her in marriage, 
little dreaming the free-born spirit of an English queen. She refused him, 
yet, “ crafty though wise,” offered her cousin, who was accepted. She had 
succeeded against her will, not meaning to sacrifice a British subject, and her 
cousin, to a Russian savage. An embassy was in consequence entrusted to 
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the courteous and chivalrous Sir Thomas Randolph : the contrast between 
the slave, fettered by his own passions, and the noble Briton, is striking :— 
“The stubborn independence of the Englishman nettled him, and deter- 
mining to humble him before his Boyers, he ordered him to the palace un- 
armed and alone.” 

“The proud yet courteous Briton nobly protected the free will of his 
countrywomen, and the dignity of his queen.—‘ Of what stuff are these 
proud islanders made, that they should rate as nothing a monarch’s will? 
Away!’ exclaimed the Czar, now boiling with indignation, his iron staff 
shaking in his grasp—‘ away! ignorant and demented envoy!’ the Boyers 
were seen to unsheath their knives. ‘The imperturbable Englishman threw a 
glance of contempt upon the ministers of the sovereign, fixed the Czar with a 
look, triumphant in patriotic spirit and duty, which revealed to the autocrat 
the undaunted mind of a free-born British subject. Fascinated and sub- 
dued, the tyrant shrank before the high and noble bearing of the chivalrous 
knight. The iron club which he had never before lifted with a vain threat, 
fell harmlessly to the ground.” 

We refrain from quoting the wholesale murders of this monster. And yet 
this being was human, and our author has beautifully handled this part of 
his romance. ‘There was one drop of human kindness; one chord in his 
heart, not yet totally destroyed. ‘The elixir which might have redeemed the 
stubborn despot was love; how beautiful in any shape, but in its purity 
divine. In the breast of the savage it was not all purity, nor all appetite ; it 
was love and veneration, almost adoration, for the lovely and spotless being 
that inspired it. Her influence had at once tamed the tyrant, ‘‘ and Russia 
for a few days rested from slaughter ;” but, alas! this fragile flower was too 
heaven-like to breathe in so contaminated an atmosphere. We will quote 
our author :—“‘ But the casket, not the gem within it, was the bargain of the 
satyr who now breathed his love to that spotless creature, the possession of 
whom, by him, was like a sacrifice of apostate nature to a heathen shrine; 
and the tyrant whose word of passion saluted the ear of the virgin Czarina, 
appeared to wither this cherished object of his affections ; the insidious worm 
of decay was already eating into her heart, and her death-pale cheek now 
first betrayed life’s painful struggle.” Her end is hastened by poison, art- 
fully administered to her by her mother, not knowing her to be her daugh- 
ter. Marfa Sabakin, Ivan’s second wife, virgin Czarina of Russia, fell a 
victim to maternal ambition ; it was only on her death-bed that this gentle 
creature knew her mother or her crime—a Jew physician, a character well 
drawn throughout, prepared the drug. The mother on discovering her 
daughter in her victim is horror-struck ; the scene is touching and effective, 
part of which we quote :—‘‘ The Boyarinia had closed her eyes as the last 
words of the nurse were uttered, but her features were drawn, her lips com- 

ressed, as if the stroke of death had converted them to endless fixedness. 

“ It lasted, however, but a short space. The mind had been stunned, and 
now burst forth the ungovernable tide of anguish and despair. 

“‘ Bomelius (the Jew) supported her, and made an effort to release himself, 
but in the sudden convulsion of her frame, her fingers had gyved him with 
the iron force of a warrior’s gauntlet. 

‘*She opened her eyes, and that trembling wretch shrinks beneath ber ter- 
rible glance; with a maniac’s strength she has seized his hair. In her con- 
vulsive and concentrated power, the Jew was lifted from his feet and dashed 
to the ground, half dead with fear and strangulation. 

“*T gave the drug—but that villain prepared it for her!’ said the Boyari- 
nia, still fixing her horror-stricken gaze upon the Jew. 

“* Gave—prepared—what?’ cried the Czar, in a voice of thunder, as he 
sprang forward. 

«The poison !’ continued the Boyarinia, in the same even tone of voice, 
still gazing on the prostrate form of Bomelius. 
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“A shrill protracted scream was heard dying away, which penetrated into 
the souls of the witnesses of that scene, and which long rang in the memory 
of those who survived. It was the herald of a departing spirit frightened 
from that abode of guilt. The throne of Russia’s Czarina was again vacant 
—the disconsolate heart of Ivan was widowed for ever : for Marfa, the gentle, 
the beautiful, the redeeming spirit of a crime-stained court, was no more.” 

* . * a * e 

“ The Czar had closed his eyes, as if he had nothing left to look upon to love 
again. A dark cloud obscured the future, a dreadful void was felt, and the 
link which had held him to his kind seemed for ever broken. Life was 
bereft of its charms. He lived no longer for virtue. Darkness and despair 
filled up the measure of his existence. Dreadful was the conflict of his soul. 
This bereavement led him, by natural and consequent steps, to the supposed 
authors of his calamity. As love overthrown is followed by deadly hatred, 
so the new-born virtues of the Czar, suddenly blasted in their birth, turned to 
dark suspicion and revenge; and terribly did this savage mourn his bride. 
‘ The fiend shall not escape me, though Russia become one vast desert; the 
bier that supports the corpse of my murdered bride, shall be borne from the 
palace to the vault over the bodies of Russia’s best nobility. Short-sighted 
fools, to sport with the life of their empress! But we will have our sport, 
too; and right royal sport shall it be; we have toys and pastime good, have 
we not? See to it, and spread the baubles in the market-place of Kitai- 
gorod. What sayst thou? Some dozen scaffolds, eh? and see the boiler 
be suspended, and stir well the faggots, ha! ha! ha!’” 

And fearfully did he keep his word ; but here we close the dreadful pic- 
ture. ‘The heart that should have softened was hardened, and he rose from 
that scene of placid and happy death a more heartless savage than before. 

This romance of history would be too revolting and horrid, were it not 
skilfully, powerfully, and cHARITABLY treated. ‘The author is, we believe, 
from his book, a benevolent man; the spirit of this history is good—the 
heart of the writer is in the right place; therefore he produces the right 
thing. What novelist but a benevolent one would have given the savage 
murderer any ray of goodness; he has “found its soul in things evil.” 
Of his religious principles, we extract his own words : 

“‘ Ivan well knew the power vested in him, but he knew not the inscrutable 
ways of Him who chastiseth mortals with the rod which they themselves 
have made; and who, for purposes unseen, sends alike the thunder-bolt, the 

lague, the earthquake, and the tyrant. Nor deemed he, while surrounded 

y power, that, though the evil is permitted, woe is denounced against him 
‘by whom the evil cometh.’”” We have been somewhat more lengthy than 
we intended, in our notice of the tyrant; we have, therefore, less space lor the 
subordinate characters, some of which are capital. The English ambassador, 
English physician, and Grace, the physician's daughter, are beautiful and highly 
characteristic portraits ; the domestic happiness of this party is most skilfully 
made to relieve the horror of Russian brutality throughout the three volumes. 
The characters and virtues of Grace Wilmington and Marfa Sabakin, are 
beautifully blended and contrasted. Indeed, we rate our author’s powers of 
description in the beautiful and the terrible very great. Of the beautiful, 
we extract the following specimen :— 

“The interesting stranger was tall, though very young, and fair, if the 
sudden contrast of pure and snowy skin, to her dark hair, might be so 
called. But why describe the peculiar kind of beauty? There are spirits 
that shine through this earthly tenement of clay, revealed in gesture, look, 
and voice that beggar the powers of the painter and the poet. These may 
describe the mortal ; but the lovely English girl seemed a creature of angelic 
mould. Albeit, she was of this world, however much she had borrowed of 


a better. , 
‘She was younger than she appeared to be; for much of mind and cha- 
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racter had developed themselves, and shone forth on her polished brow, and 
in her graceful deportinent. There was a speaking lustre in her eye, the 
pure effulgence of her thought, that had something more than speech in all 
its eloquence, so bountifully had nature dealt with her. If the sum of her 
perfections had been meted out in an ordinary degree, they would have en- 
riched a monarch’s court ; the charm was increased when her voice, in sweet 
melody, broke like the softest music on the ear. As a climax to the descrip- 
tion, was the conviction of the Muscovite merchant, who, as he gazed upon 
her lovely form, thought that she rivalled his own beloved Marfa.” 

We must likewise give the author great credit for the comical, as Jocko 
and his pranks fully show; indeed Pug is a powerful rival in the heroship 
of the book. His shavaster is well drawn, and his tricks well executed. 





A VOICE FROM AMERICA. 
THE HOPE OF LITERATURE. 


BY ROBERT BARTLETT, OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, U. 8. 
‘No good that is possible bat shall one day be real.”’ 


Tne reason refuses all help from the memory. Reason brings her 
monitions fresh each hour to the individual, each age to the race. 
Her truth is severe, shapeless, and uncontained. We will not cleave 
to this shifting and fugitive essence. We convert truth into fact, high 
principles and duties we enfold in mythus, laws of the soul and minis- 
tries of nature we harden into enactments and personal agencies of 
gods. So itis with all the truths of reason. So it is with that high 
truth which underlies effort in behalf of man. The reason affirms, the 
present and actual life of men is unnatural, is disease; all is jarring 
without and unrest within. It says, man’s natural state, wherein is 
health and peace, is the death of desire for happiness, the death of 
self, and a life all unto justice, and love, and worship. Our earthly 
faculties see this truth, and instantly enshrine it in a history of the 
remotest time. We have learned and shall tell in our turn of paradise, 
of the golden age, and the reign of Saturn, and the pre-existence of 
the soul in heaven; of those days when the earth, unvexed, gave 
‘fruits, flowers, and without thorn, the rose ;” man knew not racking 
tortures, nor war, nor hate. ‘‘In those days,” says the ancient my- 
thus, ‘‘in those happy days, men sprung out of the bosom of the 
earth, which produced them of itself, like flowers and trees; they 
breathed the light, as we breathe the air.” ‘* Love makes the heavens 
more heavenly,” through love man’s life was heaven, and by and by 
mortality flowed into the immortal state silently as the dawn is lost in 
the day. 

So we envelope our truth in tradition, and impersonate in the earliest 
of men the energies of our own prospective being. In the light of this 
truth, 1 would consider some of the hopes and laws of literature. The 
hopes of literature discard experience, they ride over history. ‘“ All 
history,” says a poet, ‘‘ is but the epoch of one degradation.” The 
heralds of truth and beauty, and freedom to a savage and servile 
race, draw from no chronicles of the past their assurance of vic- 
tory. They look to the infinite soul within the human soul; they 
know that the truth, the justice themselves worship, however buried 
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and blackened, and blurred over, yet lives somewhere in the heart of 
every man to whom they speak, of every iron-crowned tyrant and 
shaggy soldier and boor. These very faggot bearers, these serried 
hosts that come out against truth,—every man of them carries within 
his mailed breast the weapon which shall slay him. And therefore 
they must pass, unsubstantial as the faces and terrors of a dream. 
As the hopes of all philanthropy, so the hopes of literature rest on the 
nature of man. ‘In our proper motion we ascend.” ‘‘ Only by 
compulsion and laborious flight,” we immerse ourselves in the false 
and base.—And so stayed, hope is strictly infinite. The gods, it is 
said, have crowned man with all excellent gifts, denying him rest. He 
must needs be ‘“‘ disturbed with the joy of his elevated thoughts.” 
His essence is aspiration and tendency. He is ‘“ partaker of the 
Divine Nature.” Therefore every thing evil is vapour and appearance. 
All that is good shall be attained. Whatever ought to be is to be. 
The true philanthropist and scholar has hope in the unprivileged 
and unlearned mass of men, and this the more as his perception of 
spiritual laws is deeper. New beauty and truth, higher philosophy, 
better ethics, always appeal to the multitude. Shallow reasonings, 
superficial principles, calculatious of interest and utilities, have power 
over the leisurely, the educated, the purse-proud and aristocratic, the 
noble, the trafficker, the priest. In every age, abstract and universal’ 
truth makes her protest against establishments and systems and 
‘‘unions” and utilities, to the toiling mass of humanity, and in their 
great, brave heart she finds a home. It has been so from the first 
days of historical Christianity and far earlier, to the Puritans and 
Quakers of the seventeenth century : it is so with the Puritans of this 
century. It is said, moreover, that when there is tumult and reyolu- 
tion, when the people are most impulsive, then of all times, the most 
abstract doctrines have affinity for their feelings. ‘‘ It is with nations 
as with individuals. In tranquil moods and peaceable times we are 
quite practical. Facts only and cool common sense are then in 
fashion. But let the winds of passion swell, and straightway men be- 
gin to generalize; to connect by remotest analogies; to express the 
most universal positions of reason in the most glowing figures of fancy ; 
to feel particular truths and mere facts as poor, cold, narrow, and in- 
commensurate with their feelings. ** At the commencement of the 
French revolution, in the remotest villages every tongue was em- 
ployed in echoing and enforcing the almost geometrical abstractions 
of the physiocratic politicians and economists. The public roads were 
crowded with armed enthusiasts, disputing on the inalienable sove- 
reignty of the people, the imprescriptible laws of the pure reason, and 
the universal constitution, which, as rising out of the nature and rights 
of man as man, all nations alike were under the obligation of adopt- 
ing.”* Subvert the prince and priest, and the multitude are ready to 
abandon their error of yesterday. Left to themselves, the many see 
something higher than the institutions and forms and symbols reared 
by the understanding ; unphilosophic souls lie near to the spontaneous 
and universal reason. The many seek truth. The nobilities, the 
aristocracies, the schools, the church, seek exposition and defence 





* Coleridge’s Statesman’s Manual. 
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of the established error. The scholar, therefore, will have a right reve- 
rence for this hard-handed many. Not, of course, that he can ever 
take them as patrons, not that he can ever accept a doctrine from 
them, or abide by their decision for asingle moment. Yet he is priest 
to them, and feels not condescending, but most honoured and conse- 
crated, in being so. 

The hopes of literature, then, rest on the nature of man, and are in- 
finite. And her first law is (or rather it is a postulate to all law) that 
a man seek wisdom as ultimate, as the end of life. Ivo, the bishop of 
Chartres, on an embassy from Lewis IX., met a matron with a censer 
of fire in her hand, who said to him, ‘‘ I go to burn paradise, that man 
may serve God purely.” But now a shallow and mechanical phi- 
losophy goes about, with its lantern at noonday, to look after the uses 
of religion and poetry. The woods wave and the waters roll, for our 
traffic and carpentry. What Shakspere or Milton may say of the 
meaning of hills and skies and stars to his soul, is a conceit, deliglit- 
ful, useful if you will, but after all a conceit. Such significance in 
nature is arbitrary, fanciful, something superinduced upon the original 
plan of the ‘‘Surpreme Arcuirect.” Nay, and a slender, starveling 
theology too, now tells us that the use of holiness is unending plea- 
sure; it assures us, moreover, with much adjuration and rebuke even, 
that the firm earth of faith, the only ground of hope in God and im- 
mortality, are the present order of matter and certain ancient convul- 
sions of the same. What now is tle soul, but a flitting ‘** flos famme,”’ 
a repetition of a rainbow, a sort of bed which the torrent of the out- 
ward wears and overlays as it will ? 

The eye of the scholar opens on another heavens and another earth, 
The wide waters sparkle and roll, that they may overmaster his soul 
with awe and grandeur. He listens to the winds moving through the 
trees, and his own being upheaves and plays in unison with the breath- 
ings of the forest. And for this, the woods and waters are made from 
age toage. The ancient heavens do overhang him; the stars come 
down and crowd the firmament, and teach to him beauty and serene- 
ness, and mystery, and for this they are and shine. This flesh is no 
clay wall, ‘‘ grossly closing him in ;” but a harp, on whose every string 
nature and soul meet and converse. The body is not enlivened 
matter, but rather spirit outlaying itself, enduing itself with form. 
Spinosa says, that every thought and emotion in the soul, at every 
moment, is outshaping itself in some change, some stamping, some 
symphonious moving in the body. And the Platonists and Pythago- 
reans teach, that the body is 1n the soul. Thus to the true student of 
wisdom does nature become instinct with spirit; suffused with its 
light, — 

“We receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live.” 


Nor he does not despise use, for use itself has its law, its doctrine 
bebind it. And this truth or beauty, which all teach, is ultimate ; it 
must not minister, it must not subserve the state, or the happiness, of 
one orall men. Itself is the final cause of the whole; to learn and 
worship which, states aud men are. 

The abiding, living apprehension of this doctrine is the test and 
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essence of the true scholar, poet, philanthropist. And if this be so, 
then may our own country forebode for herself a night as yet, on 
which no poetry, nor high wisdom, nor sweet discourse shall arise. 
There can never be a literature where genius, and eloquence, and 
piety, give their energies to the petty utilities of the day and the 
neighbourhood. Learning among us must be honoured, must dispose 
of litigations, must adjudicate, or administer human governments ; 
eloquence ‘‘ frets its hour” upon the superficial interests and brawls 
that make up the politics of the masses ; enthusiasm spills itself out in 
noisy frivolities, and never betakes itself to the study of those laws, 
underlying at once social order, art, and poetry; the rapt perception 
and fervid unfolding of which are the ends of its being. Of necessity, 
the pulpit is somewhat aloof from this whirl and frenzy, yet who is not 
complaining that the pulpit, too, is overborne; that, to a measureless 
degree, the pulpit expresses only the local, the accidental? There- 
fore we have no literature, because we desire none; because men of 
all professions will make wisdom an ornament, an appendage, a ser- 
vant, a means. ‘‘ The Pythagoreans were wont to set up empty 
coffins in the places of those who had degenerated from high philoso- 
phy, as apostates from life itself.” The whole ethics of the student 
seem to me included in the two requests which Endymion, favoured of 
Diana, preferred to Jupiter; first, for perpetual youthfulness, and then 
that he might sleep, often and long as he would, upon his lone moun- 
tain. No otherwise shall chaste and rigid truth come down to us, and 
inspire the self-realizing hope of a new age of poetry, philosophy, 
and art. 

In Athens, the doctrine of use was unknown. Here greatness, 
genius, grace were their own lawand end. Song and art kindled into 
religion. ‘Tragedies were performed in temples, and to the worship of 
the gods. Here truly was an ‘EAdae ‘EdAddoc, a Greece of Greece: 
here was a people, fired with ideas, And so the rugged majesty, the 
richness and stress of their poetry, their oratory, their art, and their 
deeds, stand in a pyramidal loneness ; and Miltiades, schylus, So- 
phocles, Socrates—their names are generalized into an immortal dia- 
lect of freedom, and power, and lofty wisdom. 

In mighty Rome, on the contrary, a sacerdotal caste severed reli- 
gion from poetry and harmony. Her intense nationality, her pride of 
power, made greatness and genius subserve. Rome cherished no 
studies that would not serve policy, move factions, and promote the 
peace. Her sons sought wisdom and philosophy as the ablest servants 
of patriotism. Her unenlivened populace crowded and _ shouted, 
‘‘ that Tiber trembled underneath her banks,” around the gross splen- 
dours of the military triumph, and their drama was the fight of man 
with beast, or the slaughter of gladiators. And so the grieved muses 
would never rest on that proud city; and she had nota native poetry, 
or philosophy, or art. Rome is but a unit in a mass of testimony to 
a truth which reason sees before and above testimony, that literature 
will not minister, that philosophy will never live, where it must expound 
the established. 

The student must not pervert this truth, and be a.recluse. The 
anchorites, de la Thébaide, symbolized their contempt of the soul’s 
social action, by imposing it upon themselves constantly to walk enor- 
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mous distances, under a burning sun, carrying pitchers to seek water 
in the Nile: and with it they watered a stick set out in the sand of 
the desert. It is fanaticism, imbecility, and the worst scepticism, 
which thus mocks:at effort for man. Only all the student’s activity 
must proceed from universal principles ; from those ‘‘ Ideas which are 
the essence of the soul, and alone are eternal.” There is little affinity 
to the senses between an attack upon Popery, the structure of the 
Parthenon, and the writing of Hamlet. The understanding laughs 
when the three are named together. Reason alone can show how it is 
that philanthropy, so it be true and universal, philanthropy, the more 
laborious, the more stirring, the more intense, the more tumultuous it 
is, the more it opens and soothes the soul, and leads up to the serene 
and still truths of philosophy and of poetry. The wildest storms graze 
only over the bosom of the ocean, go down a few rods, and throughout 
the deeps is eternal sabbath. Let us have hope in those “‘ turbulent 
and pestilent agitators,” who unfold, in unbolted language and bold 
deeds, Truth, Justice, Love, above and behind all use, all happiness, 
all ‘‘ Unions,” all experience, who fight against the mercenary rage, 
the trade, the calculation that is scorching up the wisdom no less than 
the righteousness of the land. Such men, oftentimes indeed uncon- 
sciously, oftentimes, like Elijah’s ravens, ‘‘ themselves taught to ab- 
stain from what A bring,” are yet working into the heart of the 
people a living philosophy and faith, and so are the heralds of a 
new and enduring literature. As a current in the sea, the intellectual 
is contained and embosomed in the moral nature. Genius, it is said, 
is always benignant, as a philanthropy, which does not copy, 
which is not here or there,—which is self-subsistent, and can see em- 
pires fall without quivering—this philanthropy is always serene, and 


reads aright the laws of the soul. The dear and reverend name of 


Milton will instantly occur, as that of one of the highest illustrators of 
this truth. 

I have alluded to another aspect of the scholar, his creativeness— 
namely, self-subsistence. His first, second, and third law, is perpetual 
youthfulness. There is a notion current, which every one is ready to 
disallow in terms, whilst almost every one practically receives it, that 
nature and soul lie already outwritten in the Platos, and Miltons, and 
Bacons, and other sages and teachers of the race. Every thing be- 
yond this authentic body of learning is held to be mere Limbo and 
monstrosity. ‘‘ This century,” it has been said, ‘‘is much like the 
man who always took off his hat with profound respect when he spake 
of himself.” It is the nineteenth,—the enlightened, and some indeed 
declare it next to the last that terrestrial nature is going to live. A new 
outburst then, asin the infantile years of man,—a new Homeric, or Shak- 
sperian age, were of course the wildest of conceits. We must hoard. 
Substantial creation, new exploration now were as absurd as to set off 
after a new continent. And so it is with us, as with the geographers 
Plutarch complains of, ‘* who,” says he, “ thrust into the extremity of 
their maps countries which have escaped their knowledge, and give as 
a reason that all beyond are hills, fountainless and full of wild beasts, 
or dark marshes, or Scythian cold, or frozen seas.”* It is held a test 
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of sobriety and modest reverence of the fathers, that one be content to 
write books about books, and to think about other men’sthoughts. Hence 
our writings are efflorescent and excrementitious, as was said of an old 
folio, they are ‘‘-like one that hath more hair than head.” We have 
no literature, but only a thousand and a thousand glossaries and 
indexes, and rehearsals of literature. 

The reason of the scholar despises this dilettantism and servility. 
Like the true philanthropist, he challenges all things. Grounds of 
faith, standards of excellence, laws of poetry and art, the whole must 
be verified to his soul. He alone gives any true honour to the past, 
for he has learned this high truth, that he who most reverences the 
spirit of the great dead, will therefore least reverence the particular 
dogmas and institutions and practices, in which that spirit outshaped 
itself to them. He builds no tombs, he raises no wailings over the 
perishing rind and shell of their great works. He has learned too 
that first last truth, the infiniteness of the reason. He sees that, when, 
in cycle on cycle of ages, Brutuses and Hampdens, Howards and 
Fenelons, Homers and Shaksperes shall have come and passed as 
leaves of the ancient forests, then beauty and virtue, nature and soul, 
shall be unwritten, unsung, unwrought into life. The angels of heaven 
are all various. In this only real and substantial universe, the highest 
spirit shall go from star to star and system to system, and find not void 
or desert, but for ever and for ever must journey in the midst of the 
city of God. The true poet is he who opens up to us this mystery, 
who gives us to see a°somewhat which himself cannot say. We lose 
him, we gaze self-sustained on the same All, whose name, as with 
some awful deities of Egypt, neither people nor priest may utter. The 
hero, artist, poet only points to this essence which he cannot embody 
in deed, or detain on marble, or record in verse, The disciple, the 
true disciple of these great masters only desires their words to hearten 
him as he communes with his and their one Ideal. So trusting, the 
more he requires from them the more he is self-directed. His study 
of the past ministers to his own youthfulness. To him this is no sear 
and yellow leaf of things. The works and forms of nature spring forth 
fresh before him and ask to be outwritten. 

The scholar whose works are thus the expressions of his own nature 
and life, finds an infinite fulness: his thouglits grow fresh and richer 
every year, and his words fall ‘* as the winter’s snows.”* But he whom 
fear compels to depend on alien and superinduced thought, the imi- 
tator, commentator and expounder, vast as his memory and accumula- 
tions may be, is perpetually a starveling. Like sacrilegious, all de- 
vouring Erisicthon of old, 

“ quod pontus, quod terra, quod educat aér, 
Poscit, et apfositis queritur jejunia mensis : 
Inque epulis epulas quaerit.” Ovid. Metam. VIII. 830-832. 





We have teachers of religion who wrote out their whole body of 
divinity in a year, and are echoes of echoes, puerile, drivelling—au- 
thors too who are flying in terror for replenishment to a new science 
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or language, or even some thaumaturgy or mock science or journey. 
‘* The labour of the foolish,” saith the preacher, ‘‘ wearieth every one 
of them.” 

The scholar, as we have described him, who disdains to take laws 
and elements from another soul, does not only the highest honour to 
the past, but is its only genuine interpreter. That hackneyed maxim 
that ‘ history is philosophy teaching by examples,” has a sort of 
secondary truth in its terms, but is practically false. The truth is, that 
philosophy is the teacher of history; as different as the same uni- 
verse to the eyes of Newton and the eyes of a Hottentot, so different 
is the same past to the man of reason, and the man of memory, the 
encyclopedist and generalizer. Who now enters with John Milton or 
with Roger Williams into the perception of a law which despises 
verification from experience, which is above all use? Who now livingly 
unfolds their spirit and doctrine, to meet the present hour and exi- 
gency? The old noon-day lamplighter might in vain look for him‘in 
the senate, or the forum, or the high places of the church, or any 
where, save among a few hunted saints, whose names are an offence, 
and whose working is not yet made to appear in its power.—And so 
we can have no true history of these and their brother spirits. 

When Horace was affecting to make himself a Greek poet, the 
genius of his country, the shade of immortal Romulus, stood over him, 
‘* post mediam noctem visus quum somnia vera,” and forbade the per- 
version. Who shall come and teach the gifted of America to receive 
and preach religion under some other symbols, through some other 
dialect, than that of Palestine? Who shall persuade us to import no 
more philosophy from abroad, from countries where belief is not in the 
soul, but in the traditional, the authoritative, the extraneous? Is 
every thing so sterile and pigmy here in New England, that we must 
all, writers and readers, be for ever replenishing ourselves with the 
mighty wonders of the old world? Is not the history of this people 
transcendent in the chronicles of the world for pure, homogeneous subli- 
mity and beauty and richness? Go down some ages of ages from this 
day, compress the years from the landing of the pilgrims to the death of 
Washington into the same span as the first two centuries of Athens 
now fill in our memories. Will men then come hither from all regions of 
the globe—will the tomb of Washington, the rock ofthe Puritans then 
become classic to the world ? will these spots and relics here give the 
inspiration, the theme, the image of the poet and orator and sculptor, 
and be the ground of splendid mythologies? Will the living spirits of 
that remote time think with earnest interest and wonder of us, who 
have lived, as it will then seem, in the twilight of the same day with 
Puritanism and the leaders of Independence, and the founders of an 
empire whose basis is a universal truth ? bas | must they learn of 
us? Thus soon we are losing true reverence for these heroes ; we will 
not live in the light of the universal truth to which they and their doc- 
trines only pointed on; we cling with fury to the narrowness and 
wrong with which their infirmities limited the expression of the truth 
they loved. With their great names upon ont lips, and their doctrines 
for our axioms, we bereave ourselves of a heritage in their spirit every 
day. Careless except to sound their names and continue their sins, 
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we move amid, we handle the rights and institutions which are the 
solemn monuments of their high thought, as sore-eyed Arabs now 
creep about among the catacombs and obelisks and eternal pyramids 
of Egypt. We do not express the men and the miracles of our his- 
tory in our social action, and correspondingly, ay, and by consequence, 
we do not outwrite them in a poetry or art. We are looking abroad 
and back after a literature. Let us come and live, and know in living 
a high philosophy and faith, so shall we find now, here, the elements, 
and in our own good souls the fire. Of every storicd bay and cliff 
and plain, we will make something infinitely nobler than Salamis or 
Marathon. This pale Massachuset’s sky, this sandy soil and raw 
wind, all shall nurture us: 


“Oh, Nature, less is all of thine, 
Than are thy borrowings from our human breast.” 





Rich skies, fair fields shall come to. us, suffused with the immortal 
hues of spirit, of beauteous act and thought. Unlike all the world 
before us, our own age and land shall be classic to ourselves. 

There is a yet abstruser truth connected with this self-trust of the 
scholar. Great books, deeds, works of art are so many outshapings 
of the one essence—nature is one other. Nature also must only sug- 
gest and quicken, must point to something which herself is not, must 
never prevail over him, Nature indeed is a remote type and copy of 
the soul, and so must not be copied by the soul. The schoolmen used 
to say that the sensible world wears the foot-prints of God (vestigia 
Dei), but that the face of God is seen in the soul. ‘‘ When Phidias 
was asked on what idea he should form his statue of Jove, he answered 
by quoting the great verses of Homer on the curls and nod of the 
thunder-god.” Poetry and drama likewise must transcend the actual. 
Low comedy amuses in the absence of this attribute; it is pictorial ; 
mere representation and mimicry of fact. Tragedy is creative, and has 
to do with an ideal greatness and beauty. At the sound of Shaks~- 
pere’s name, every one feels that his wisdom in human nature is 
entirely diverse, is diverse in kind, from the many sided and thin 
knowledge of the historian, the antiquary, the traveller—a wisdom of 
which the accumulator, the eclectic, the compounder of excellences, 
can have no forecast. The truth is hinted at in the expression that 
Shakspere’s is a knowledge of man, and not of men. He explores 
the soul within him. That soul contains patriots and heroes, men 
impassioned, men ‘‘ of imagination all compact,” sages and sufferers. 
They lie in its deeps, they well up in infinite forms. With what apt- 
ness has Shakspere been called the ‘‘myriad-minded.” He is a 
Prometheus who withdraws from the gods their heavy works and 
details, creates his own world and ensouls his own men. ‘‘ The 
poet,” says Sir Philip Sidney, ‘lifted up with the vigour of his own 
invention, doth grow into another nature; * * he goeth hand in hand 
with nature, not enclosed within the narrow warrant of her gifts, but 
freely ranging within the zodiac of his own wit, * * Neither,” says 
he, ‘* let it be deemed too saucy a comparison, to balance the highest 
point of man’s wit with the efficacy of nature, but rather give right 
honour to the heavenly Maker of that maker, who, having made man 
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to his own likeness, set him beyond and over all the works of that 
second nature; which in nothing he showeth so much as in poetry, 
when, with the force of a divine breath, he bringeth forth things 
surpassing her doings.” 

As the laws of the scholar, artist, philanthropist, are thus drawn, not 
from the conventional and extraneous and actual, but from the uni- 
versal soul, so his thoughts and works are universal, not for men now 
and here, but for man. ‘* The matter of his works,” says Schiller, in 
the rich version of a most true and noble English scholar, ‘‘ the matter 
of his works he will take from the present, but their form he will derive 
from a nobler time; nay, from beyond all time, from the absolute 
unchanging unity of his own nature. Here, from the pure ether of 
his spiritual essence, flows down the fountain of beauty, unconta- 
minated by the pollutions of ages and generations, which roll to and 
fro in their turbid vortex far beneath it.” * 

This universality of the scholar consists with and requires a certain 
integral character in his every particular work. Universal truth is 
made manifest in every word and deed. The All in Each—the words 
hint at a sublime and recondite doctrine, which every soul feels, while 
every statement of it is meagre and untrue. It is seen in art. ‘‘ The 
painters of Italy,” says Heine, ‘waged a more efficient warfare 
against the priestly powers than even the Saxon theologians. The 
stalworth marble forms of Michael Angelo stand in opposing pro- 
test to aged, sombre, grief-bowed Catholicism. The blooming flesh 
upon the works of Titian is all Protestantism. The limbs of his Venus 
are more powerful themes than those which the German monk nailed 
to the church door of his native village.” This integrality in each 
work runs through philanthropy and ethical truth. ‘* The stoics used 
to say, that the wise man when he works operates by all the virtues 
together, though one be most apparent, according to the nature of 
the action.” It is the great work of the Supreme Reason to teach this 
‘‘immanence of the All in Each.” And outward nature, which is 
reason shaped and made visible, throughout confesses the same 
mystery. ‘‘ We behold,” says Coleridge, ‘‘ the cope of heaven imaged 
in a dew-drop.” Again, says this transcendent genius, ‘‘ Every rank 
of creatures, as it ascends in the scale of creation, leaves death behind 
it or under it. The metal at its height of being seems a mute prophecy 
of the coming vegetation, into a mimic semblance of which it crystal- 
lizes. The blossom and flower, the acme of vegetable life, divides into 
correspondent organs with reciprocal functions, and by instinctive 
motions and approximations seems impatient of that fixure, by which 
it is differenced in kind from the flower-shaped Psyche that flutters 
with free wing above it. And wonderfully in the insect realm doth 
the irritability, the proper seat of instinct, while yet the nascent sensi- 
bility is subordinate thereto—most wonderfully, I say, doth the mus- 
cular life in the insect, and the musculo-arterial in the bird, imitate 
and typically rehearse the adaptive understanding, yea, and the moral 
affections and charities of man. Let us carry ourselves back in spirit 
to the mysterious week, the teeming work days of the Creator, as they 
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rose in vision before the eye of the inspired historian ‘‘ of the gene- 
rations of the heaven and earth, in the days that the Lord God made 
the earth and the heavens.” And who that hath watched their ways 
with an understanding heart, could, as the vision evolving still 
advanced towards him, contemplate the filial and loyal bee; the 
home-building, wedded and divorceless swallow ; and, above all, the 
manifoldly intelligent ant tribes, with their commonwealth and con- 
federacies, their warriors and miners, the husband-folk that fold in 
their tiny flocks on the honeyed leaf, and the virgin sisters with the 
holy instincts of maternal love, detached and in self-less purity ; and 
not say to himself, behold the shadow of approaching humanity, the 
sun rising from behind, in the kindling morn of creation !’’* 

Man, too—man takes up into himself mineral, vegetable, sentient, 
animal, intellectual being ; he is an aggregate, an epitome of nature 
—every god has dropped his gift upon him,— 

*« There’s not one atom of the earth 
But once was living man ; 
Nor the minutest drop of rain, 
That hangeth in its thinnest cloud, 
But flowed in human veins.” 


Perceiving these truths, the scholar finds yet another incident to 
this self-trust, and that is passivity. Thus all of us are artists in our 
sleep. ‘* The dullest wight,” it is said, ‘* is at times a Shakspere in 
his dreams. Do we not in dreams, by a miraculous metempsychosis, 
transfer ourselves into the very consciousness, the very being of him 
who is acting on us or addressing us?” Such visions come through 
the gate of horn, and may reveal to us something of what genius is at 
all hours, all active, yet in the resignation and permeableness of its 
own will, Soin our best hours of contemplating nature, we “ gaze 
ourselves away”’ on the scene; individual being passes into the firma- 
ment and wood and breeze; we are impersonal as they. Coleridge 
sings of Mount Blanc before sun-rise,— 


—— “The dilating soul, enrapt, transfused 
Into the mighty vision passing—there, 
*As in her natural form, swelled vast to heaven ” 
These moments every man knows. We may not record them—they 
go from us like the splendours of the borealis, 


“That flit ere you can point their place.” 


The poet, artist, hero, is he who also can hold them fast for a little, 
till he gives them some faint, syllabic utterance in his verse or his 
works. 

There is an opposite face to this truth of the surrender of the spirit, 
and that is, the scholar must still be an artist, must not be exhausted 
and driven on before his work. Herein Goethe is supreme among 
moderns. In this view an English scholar calls Sophocles the Pericles 
of poetry. ‘‘ As the statesman,” says he, ‘‘ was called the Olympian, 
not from the headlong vehemence, but from the serene majesty of his 
strength, so of Sophocles it may be said, that his power 1s visible in 
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his repose, and his thunders roll from the depth of a clear sky.” 
Is it not so too pre-eminently with Shakspere? Shakspere, indeed, 
seems to come down, like some god of the old Greek drama, who stirs 
the beauties, tenderness, horrors of the scene; while himself surveys, 
himself holds the cold pureness of a sovereign and celestial nature. 
Hence, you never see himself. Go through his works, and you will 
never know what the individual Shakspere was or did; he is not one 
or all of the men he creates—he contains, he is the hidden life of the 
whole. 

Essential to true self-trust is an entire lowliness. The sculptor, poet, 
feels that all he has wrought is nothing, save as it points away from 
itself up to something which is not wrought. All that he attains is 
this power of pointing up to the unattained and unattainable. Art 
and poetry only move and stir, and strive and tend. They ‘shake 
our dispositions with thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls.” So 
the true philanthropist too, however vast his works, however far he 
has journeyed, dies after all, on the top of some Pisgah, with savage 
deserts behind, and all his highest struggles and perils before, ‘‘ The 
beginning of philosophy is wonder, and the end of philosophy is as- 
toundment.” The student of religion, who draws nigh himself to God, 
learns to know the more and define the better his own poverty, and 
feels what wisdom there was in those Athenians who raised their altar 
to the ‘‘ Divinity unknown.” The expression of the old philosopher, 
Ociov oxéroc, the ‘* divine darkness,” indicates this ideal on which the 
children of truth and beauty wait. It is said to be a mark of the gods 
that their eyes never twinkle nor roll, and so the eyes of the poet, 
artist, philanthropist, do rest on this essence, which is unexpressed 
and unwrought, which cannot be held fast, which is ever above, ever 
a ‘‘divine darkness.” They bid us look away from themselves and 
their works, which are shadows, to this only substance and real life, 
after which we with them must aspire. 

Why will we not hear them? Why shall we not here, this day, vow 
that we will live ‘* resolutely in the whole, the good, the true ;” that 
we will not hanker after the interests, and excitements, and dignities 
of this shadowy pageant, this dreamy life without—that we will not 
have wisdom for an appendage, and modification, and means, but will 
wholly worship, will live unto and in it. 

Ye who still ‘‘ reverence the dreams of your youth,” and look for 
a fair renewing of the face of things, brethren, by our love and reve- 
rence of the prophets and heroes that have been, by all our faith in 
the soul, sursum corda, 

“Winds blow and waters roll 
Strength to the brave, and power and deity : 
Yet in themselves are nothing! One decree 
Spake laws to them, and said that by the soul 
Only the nations shall be great and free.” 


*,* We have received, with the above article, a large cargo of American 
literature. Pleasant such transatlantic recognition!—pleasant also the 
syapeby that we experience in France and Germany. Such things show 
that our labour is not in vain! 





